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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn?’ 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week 


GUILDHALL L. M. 


(. WHITTIER 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 


cluded and, in ad- 


| dition, the book is 


distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

s,s 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. It is published not for any single denomination alone 


but for the Christian world. 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


Oregon’s Assault on 
the Parochial Schools 


HE decision of the Oregon voters by a substantial 
majority to outlaw the parochial schools is said 
to indicate a victory for the Ku Klux Klan in that 

state. It raises an issue which has world significance. To 
whom does the child belong? Can the state take away 
from the parents all control of the educational process? 
If this is done, will not the state of Oregon be going even 
farther than Prussianism at its worst would have attempt- 
ed to go? It may be said to the credit of some of the 
leading Presbyterian ministers of Oregon that they op- 
posed the new law. It was also opposed by Lutherans, 
Episcopalians and even by the Seventh Day Adventists, 
the latter speaking most vigorously against a legal invas- 
ion of the rights of conscience. The parochial school is 
not popular in America. In most communities the gradu- 
ates of parochial schools are not prepared to enter high- 
school, their training in the educational fundamentals be- 
ing very inferior. The community has also resented any 
division of pupils either on religious or class lines, the 
select school of the rich families falling under the same 
indictment as the parochial schools. On the other hand, 
the Catholic indictment of the public schools as being very 
nearly valueless in moral and religious teaching is now 
generally acknowledged by Protestants. Until the nation 
can be awakened to see the practicability of incorpora- 
ting religious instruction in the public school system, the 
right solution is to be found in week-day religious instruc- 
tion. By such a system the state safeguards its right of 
access to the minds of future citizens. Every child is taught 
his native language, and something of the laws of the land. 
The religious school imparts instruction in moral and re- 
ligious conceptions and duties, but the Roman Catholic 
could do this work under the Gary system, for instance, 


just as well as under his antiquated parochial school sys- 
tem. The new Oregon legislation is yet to be tested in the 
courts, and will be carried to the supreme court of the 
United States. The ultimate decision will get down to 
the fundamentals on the relative rights of the family, the 
church and the state in the education of the child. 


The Buffer Zone Between 
Two Religions 

IPLOMATS in the near east have their eyes on the 

newly discovered oil fields so constantly that they are 
not able to see the deeper questions involved in the 
pacification of that section of the world. The Turks 
have been demanding the complete exile from Turkish 
territory of all those not Mohammedans, insisting that 
even the patriarchal head of the Orthodox church be re- 
moved from Constantinople. This last demand was given 
up, after the delegates at Lausanne had their spines stif- 
fened by protests from representative churchmen in this 
and other countries. One can shut out the view of the sun 
with a penny if he holds it close enough to his eyes, and 
the allied statesmen have not gone to the bottom of the 
problem of the near east at all. Even the oil fields will 
be a precarious possession unless tranquillity can be re- 
stored in that section of the world. There will be no tran- 
quillity until the religious problem is solved. And the reli- 
gious problem is not going to be solved by the sword. 
It can be solved permanently and adequately only in a 
Christian way. This means that the Turk’s point of view 
must be taken with an imaginative understanding which 
Christians have not been in the habit of according it in 
the past. The Turks are human beings of like feelings 
and interests with the rest of us. It is now past all doubt 
that the recent Greek record in Asia Minor is as bloody 
and terrible as anything set down against the “terrible 
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Turk.” Both Mohammedans and Christians, including 
Greeks and the Armenians themselves, have followed Mo- 
hammed’s way of the sword. The way of Jesus has never 
been tried in the near east. An Armenian Christian, resi- 
dent of Chicago, has phrased the situation graphically 
thus: “It is true that a Turk may feel ill toward a man 
who might persuade his daughter to renounce the prophet 
and embrace Christianity. But his bitterness is no greater 
than would be the feelings of a Christian peasant toward 
an apostle of Islam who might persuade a daughter of the 
Christian to renounce Christianity, embrace Mohammed- 
anism, and becomea wife in a polygamous household. 
The religious propagandist and professional theologian 
have been the indirect cause of the torture, mutilation and 
murder of hundreds of thousands of my fellow-national- 
ists.” He speaks heartily of the influence of Roberts col- 
lege and the college at Beirut as well as the American Col- 
lege for Women, because their spirit is not that of the 
propagandist and proselytizer but of the teacher and 
friend. Whatever America does it must not threaten or 
condone more war in the near east. Nor must it act to 
provide military auspices for missionary propaganda. This 
has been the curse of that buffer zone between Islam and 
Christianity. Our and conscience must find the 
better way. 


Wits 


Home Missions Forces 
Learning to Cooperate 


HE Home Missions Council coordinates the work of 
41 boards and 27 denominations, while the Council of 
Women for Home Missions brings together 21 boards of 
21 denominations. The two councils secure cooperation 
from 28 denominations. Their annual conference is being 
York. It constitutes one of the 


most significant asemblages of ecclesiastical 


held this week in New 
power and 
churchmanship in American Protestantism. An interpreta- 
tion of its proceedings will appear in these pages in due 
time. Much research work is done by the two councils, 
acting jointly. Conferences on Indian work were held in 
various sections of the west during the past year. The negro 
problem was also studied in conferences. During the past 
year some of the incomplete findings of the defunct Inter- 
church World Movement were brought together and pub- 
lished as surveys of some of the typical fields. A particu- 
larly interesting kind of conference was held the past year 
with certain Jewish leaders by which it was hoped to avoid 
a recrudescence of anti-semitism in America. In some 
cases individual denominations do a single piece of work 
and place the results at the disposal of all the denomina- 
tions. The Methodist board has made an extended study 
of foreign language newspapers which is at the disposal of 
all. The presentation of home mission service as a life 
vocation in state universities is usually carried on by one 
denomination at a time for the benefit of all. The Episco- 
pal church is loaning Rev. Raymond E. Cole for the pur- 
pose of making a survey of possibilities of Protestant 
Dr. Charles H. Sears, of 
the Baptist city mission society of New York is making a 
series of racial studies which will be put out as an interde- 


service to incoming immigrants. 
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nominational asset. The scandal of denominational com- 
petition in Alaska is being corrected in some measure by 
an exchange between denominations of various enterprises. 
The fifty thousand people in that territory have had more 
money spent on them during the past two decades than 
any group of fifty thousand people in the civilized world, 
on account of the romantic appeal of Alaskan missions 
during the gold rush. The territory has a decreasing pop- 
ulation. In a similar way the romance of work among 
Indians has led to unwise expenditure of funds. It has 
been harder to work out cooperation among home mission 
boards than among foreign mission boards, for the task lies 
nearer the constituency than does foreign missions. 


The Wide-Open 
Door of Russia 

TRANGE beyond understanding is the policy of the 

metropolitan press of America that has recently re- 
vived the many times refuted tales of wholesale massacre 
in Russia, quoting again the absurdly exact figure of 1,747,- 
346 alleged murders by the soviet regime since it took the 
reigns of power, and reiterating the stories of atrocities 
perpetrated upon unoffending priests and congregations. 
Practically all travelers returning from Russia declare 
these stories in their main bulk to be fabrications. Bishop 
John L. Nuelson of the Methodist church made his report 
some weeks ago to his board of missions and declared that 
Russia is open, wide open, to the religious worker. “Five 
weeks ago yesterday, he said, “I preached three times in 
our Methodist church in Petrograd. I had all our pastors 
in Russia together, and every one of these pastors re- 
ported that in the town where he is preaching the gospel 
our chapels are too small to contain the crowds. I inquired 
whether there was any interference on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and they said to me, “There is not the slightest in- 
terference—we are absolutely at liberty to preach the gospel 
and we have more calls than we can answer’.” The bishop’s 
account and interpretation of conditions is vivid and illu- 
minating: “But how is it possible that there is religious 
opportunity in Russia? Has not Russia been decidedly 
hostile to religion? Has it not persecuted the church, and 
is it not still persecuting it? During the revolution some 
terrible atrocities took place, there is no question about 
that. But then look at the background of the Russian peo- 
ple—these 150,000,000 people—how they have been treated 
all these centuries. The pendulum was taken high up on 
one side and tied with the cords of the absolutistic regime 
under which Russia has suffered, tied with the persecution 
of all liberal thought and democratic action, and that pen- 
dulum was weighted with the sorrows and sufferings of 
these millions of people. Nothing was done to alleviate 
their distress. Neither the church nor the state did very 
much to lift up the moral and intellectual level. Every 
liberal movement was suppressed. If you want to see the 
terrible conditions, read the Russian authors who picture 
that situation and its curses. Then that pendulum was 
weighted down with the curse of those hundreds and 
thousands of individuals taken out of their families and 
thrown into dungeons or exiled to other parts of the world, 
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and of the Jews who suffered under the heel of the Ortho- 
dox church. Then came the war, and that war shook the 
Russian empire, and out swung the pendulum into space. 
it swung way out to the other side, anc it smashed that 
absolutistic regime. But it also crushed thousands of men, 
women and children. There is no question about it—the 
Russian revolution was indescribable with the thirst of 
blood. But a revolution is never like the painless extrac- 
tion of a tooth; it is like a tornado, like an earthquake, and 
thousands of innocent people have perished. Nobody 
knows how far that pendulum will swing back again, and 
what the final outcome will be. The whole order of things 
is still chaotic, but some definite results of that revolution 
have been established, and one of them is that now at least 
in the principal cities of the republic—in Petrograd, in 
Vladivostock, in Moscow, and other places—order has 
been established. One can move about 
now without a feeling of insecurity.” 


in these cities 
Manifestly the need 


of the hour is that both spiritual and economic relations 
be resumed with Russia by America, as such relations 
have already been resumed by England and Germany. 


The Churches and 
the Ku Klux Klan 


HE national revulsion against the Ku Klux Klan has 

set in as it was bound to do. The traditions of Ameri- 
ca are in favor of toleration and religious liberty. It was 
never a probability that the best elements in American life 
would favor an organization which devotes itself to accen- 
tating the racial and religious hatreds that separate man- 
kind. But one could hardly have foreseen the scandal in 
Louisiana which brings into dramatic high-light the evil 
deeds of an organization devoted to night raids and other 
iniquities. Meanwhile the churches, heedless of the warn- 
ings given by responsible religious leaders, have in many 
cases become involved in the ill-repute of the klan. Dis- 
ciples are by no means proud of the fact that the newly 
elected Imperial Wizard is a member in good standing of 
one of their churches in Dallas, nor that preacher mem- 
bers stand high in the councils of the organization in Texas. 
The Methodist ministers of Chicago will live to rue the 
day when they voted a disapproval of a judge who does 
not allow klan members to sit on his juries. In Kansas 
City some time since klat. members were solicited in the 
church itself, when one of the mysterious klan purses was 
delivered to the minister. Without doubt some ministers 
have been caught on the anti-Catholic hook that is offered 
by the organization. The success of various anti-Catholic 
organizations, short-lived as they always are, indicates the 
presence in America of a positive body of protest against 
the political activities of the hierarchy. Meanwhile it is 
an unhappy augury for the pope himself to declare 
war on all his enemies, and to include dissenting Chris- 
tians along with atheists, communists and others, whom 
he stigmatizes. The pope would not have compromised any 
Catholic tenet had he spoken more kindly to his fellow- 
Christians of other communions. Had he been willing 
to join hands with the best of Protestant leadership in be- 
half of toleration, such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan 
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would never get a semblance of excuse for their existence. 
Some day the world will have to decide whether it will be 
Catholic or Protestant in its religion, but neither klan 
methods nor fulminations from Rome will lessen the dif- 
ficulties and pain of an approach to the fateful decision. 


The Twentieth Amendment 


ERE are no rivals for the honor of twentieth place 
| on the list of amendments to the federal constitution. 
The children who labor for wages have right of way. 
Senator McCormick of Illinois has introduced the neces- 
sary joint resolution, and action awaits the leisure of con- 
gress. The bill embodies the best that social workers and 
labor leaders can devise and the President has urged its 
enactment. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age, and power is also 
reserved to the several states to limit or prohibit such labor 
in any way which does not lessen any limitation of such 
labor or the extent of the prohibition thereof by congress. 
The power vested in the congress by this article shall be 
additional to and not a limitation on the powers elsewhere 
vested in the congress by the constitution with respect to 
such labor.” 

Earnest advocates of the rights of the children urged 
congress to give them this resolution as a fitting Christmas 
present; but such sentiment was not persuasive, it seems, 
under the big dome at Washington. It is safe to say that 
it would be quickly ratified by the required three-fonrths 
of the states, and it would be immensely to the moral credit 
of the nation if every state in the union ratified it. Rhode 
Island might not do so. It shares honors with Connecticut 
alone in not having ratified the eighteenth amendment, and 
its last legislature defeated a bill which proposed to make 
forty-eight hours the maximum week for wage-earning 
children under sixteen years of age. 

There is honor in the battle for such humane legislation 
as that regulating the labor of wage-earning children, but 
there is dishonor in a struggle of twenty years’ duration. 
The first national political party to make it an issue was 
the Prohibitionist, which in 1872 achieved honor by putting 
a plank in its platform demanding legislation to minimize 
the evil. Twenty years later the Democrats followed suit, 
and in 1912 the Progressives joined them. In 1918 the 
Republicans made it unanimous. 

In December of 1906 the Beveridge-Parsons bill was in- 
troduced in the senate but it never went beyond the speech- 
making stage. Bills were introduced in every session there- 
after, and Senator Kenyon kept the essential features of the 
original bill continuously before congress until 1914. These 
bills interpreted the federal powers to regulate commerce 
so as to prohibit the transportation of goods made by wage- 
earning children under fourteen years of age. With the 
coming of the Progressives into the political arena a greater 
energy was put into the fight. The Democrats had long 
and piously made it a plank in their platforms, but they 
yielded to southern influences when it came to action in 








70 
congress. The Republicans had listened to New England 
and the wailing “infant industries” and refused to make 
even a gesture of assent. Now came real America from 
the west with a western type of activity. 


In 1915 the Keating-Owen bill was passed by the house 
with only forty-three dissenting votes. The unregenerate 
senate killed it on the last day of the session. This bill put 
the onus of guilt on the employer instead of the carrier, and 
made the protective restriction apply to all children under 
fourteen, to all night work, and to children under sixteen 
when employed in mines or when employed more than eight 
hours per day in any occupation. In 1916 this bill was 
made a law, to become effective September first, 1917, but 
in June of 1918 the supreme court declared it unconstitu- 
tional. In November of the same year Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio introduced a bill embodying the same provisions 
as those of the nullified statute, but making the funda- 
mental basis that of the power of congress to regulate 
through taxation. The 
Recently the supreme court de- 
clared it unconstitutional and the only resort left is that of 
a constitutional amendment. This issue the states will 
probably confront in the near future. 


This bill quickly became a law. 
moral victory was won. 


It is just fifty years since the Prohibitionists raised the 
issue, and sixteen years since Senator Beveridge made his 
famous three-day address in congress. The good battle has 
been waged in season and out for this half generation, 
backed by the National Child Labor committee, organized 
labor, women’s clubs, social workers, and the churches. 
Twice congress has voted laws on the statute books and 
twice the moral conscience of the nation has been stifled 
by the supreme court. The court has manifested no antag- 
onism to the laws in its decisions, but it makes clear the 
fact that constitutionality can be secured only by way of 
an amendment. 


Of course a differently constituted court might have de- 
clared either law constitutional. 
lawyers as Senators Kenyon, 


Such great constitutional 
severidge, and Pomerene 
had put their unceasing energies into procuring the enact- 
ments and there were dissenting opinions in the court on 
both occasions, The basis of the recent majority decision 
was that of states rights. Justice Taft argued that the 
provision was clearly not for the purpose of taxation but 
for the regulation of an evil and that congress could com- 
pletely disregard the “sovereignty of the states” in such a 
matter. 

Congress has indeed exercised just such authority and 
has been sustained by the supreme court in it. Many years 
ago the court ruled that there were only two limitations on 
its taxing power ; one was that “direct taxes must be appor- 
tioned” and the other that “indirect taxes must be uni- 
form.” It then said “thus limited, and thus only, it reaches 
every subject and may be exercised at discretion.” By the 
exercise of such authority congress regulated state bank 
notes out of existence, put an end to the making of phos- 
phorous matches, levied prohibitive taxes on oleomargar- 
ine, and regulated the traffic in narcotic drugs. 

The supreme court has often sustained such powers, and 
there are many decisions on record upholding this prin- 
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ciple. In 1866, Chief Justice Chase, in directly sustaining 


the constitutionality of such action by congress, said: 3 


“The judicial cannot prescribe to the legislative department 
of the government limitations upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised 
oppressively upon persons, but the responsibility of the 
legislature is not to courts but to the people by whom its 
members are elected.” In making this quotation and taking 
it in connection with Chief Justice Taft’s statement, the 
New York Tribune, a very conservative journal, says; 
“The supreme court, after a period of liberalism with re- 
spect to social legislation, is seemingly on the backtrack— 
is retreating to the caverns of state rights, with their frigid 
and dogmatic legalism.” 

A line must be drawn, of course, between state and fed- 
eral rights, and it must be more or less arbitrarily drawn 
in each case as it arises, but it would seem that the benefit 
of the doubt ought to be given in the case of such purely 
humane legislation as that regulating child labor. The laws 
regulating traffic in narcotic drugs and putting an end to 
the terrible disease of “phossy jaw” through prohibiting 
traffic in phosphorous matches, have not come before the 
court, but one wonders where the arbitrary line would be 
drawn by the present court if test cases were brought up 
by those who could profit by it. 

If we are to have federal child labor laws, we must have 
an amendment to the constitution to make them possible. 
The annulment of the law directly affected 300,000 wage- 
earning children, and as many more are jeopardized. 
Seven states still allow night work; sixteen allow a day of 
more than eight hours; and six permit children under six- 
teen to work in mines. The annulment allowed wage-earn- 
ing children in Rhode Island, North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, and Georgia, to go back to ten or ten and one-half 
hours work per day. In New Hampshire they can be 
What a moral 
perversion it is to allow a dogma regarding “states rights” 
to stand in the way of the health and education of this 
great army of children! 

The fiction that wage-earning children are the necessary 
support of “widowed” mothers has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded by the investigators of the child labor committee. 
In only 10 per cent of the cases was there a widowed moth- 
er. In 87 per cent of the cases there was a working father, 
and in 84 per cent both parents were living. The plain 
facts are that the majority are exploited by their parents, 
who are either foreigners whose old country training and 
condition made the labor of children a custom, or Ameri- 
cans of low intelligence and shiftless habits. In 76 per 
cent of the cases studied the parents were foreign born. 


worked all night if fifteen years of age. 


We usually think of cotton mills and coal breakers as 
the firing line for child labor. It is in the coal breakers of 
Pennsylvania and in the cotton mills of the south and New 
England that the issue has been most hardly pressed, be- 
cause of the exploitation of children by rich men and cor- 
porations. But there are even greater numbers of child 
workers in the gardening areas around large cities, in the 
fruit growing sections, in the best fields, and in the street 
trades. When a child works with and for his parents, 
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@vork may become a useful part of education and character 


building ; but when he works for others and without paren- 
al oversight, subjected to a hard, monotonous type of toil, 
there is little opportunity for anything but a dwarfed mind 
und body and a poor citizenship. Ninety per cent of those 
engaged in street trades are retarded. 

In the 1920 census returns we are told that every ninth 
child is out of school. In rural West Virginia only 11 per 
ent attended steadily. Every year a million children of 
school age leave the school room to go to work, and 17.8 
per cent of our children are in no school. Attacking the 
child labor problem is attacking the problem of education 
for the democracy at a vital point. Child labor legislation 
requires supplementary legislation for compulsory school 
attendance, but there is little use to pass the latter unless 
the former is effective. 

The federal law just annuled reached only about one- 
fourth of the children affected in the nation. Thus these 
years of defeat will afford comforting compensation if an 
amendment is secured that will make possible adequate leg- 
islation to reach them all. Under the annuled law only those 
engaged in the production of goods for interstate traffic 
could be helped. Under an amendment congress can regu- 
late wage-earning child labor in agriculture, the street 
trades, and all occupations within any state where low 
standards have permitted its exploitation. 


Distinguished Writing 


MERICAN writing has not been particularly char- 
A acterized by literary distinction. Much of it has 

been the terse and unhesitating expression of the 
writer's mind. The meaning has been clear, but there has 
been little grace and less of charm. One always knew 
what Colonel Roosevelt meant and his writing often 
achieved a notable vigor, but it was quite evidently lacking 
in the subtler music of phrase and paragraph which carries 
the reader along by the power of its own scarcely per- 
ceived harmony, and in this regard Colonel Roosevelt rep- 


f resents very well the majority of his thoughtful fellow 


countrymen. 

To be sure, we have had periodicals aiming constantly 
at the achievement of urbane as well as effective writing. 
The articles in the Atlantic Monthly always have a crisp 
clarity, and once and again, the luminous phrase leaps 
brightly from the page, but many of the articles in the 
Atlantic are a trifle self-conscious and frequently, as in the 
case of Samuel Crothers, the distinction is that of a whim- 
sical or individual mind rather than the potency of a regal 
style. Now and again, one comes upon writing in the At- 
lantic containing sentences of such subtle grace and beauty 
as those of which Joseph Fort Newton is capable. But, 
speaking at large, the articles in that magazine represent 


| good writing rather than distinguished writing. 


At one time or another, particular newspapers in 
America have become the vehicle of clear and powerful 
writing with its own secrets of vigorous impact and com- 
manding exposition. But it can scarcely be said that any 
American newspaper has established a tradition of that 
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writing which bends words with easy power to those effects 
which represent the highest mastery of the art of expres- 
sion. When one comes to read the sermons of American 
preachers, he finds energy, vividness, epigrammatic vigor 
and sometimes rather overflowing rhetoric. In such popu- 
lar religious writing as that of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, there is an amazing versatility. There are illustra- 
tions gathered in happiest fashion from the most diversi- 
fied fields and there is an almost uncanny awareness of 
the psychology of those college young men and women who 
will hold a place of strategy in the days to come. There 
is straightforward and capable writing but one looks in 
vain for the phrase blazing with sudden fire or the sen- 
tences capturing wistful loveliness which cause the very 
words to bloom like flowers. All of this is likely to be in 
one’s raind as he reads over the volumes which have been 
published by an American Congregational minister who 
has given many years to the achievement of a style in the 
subtlest and completest fashion, the expression of his own 
personality, a style the delicacy of whose texture and the 
restrained beauty of whose phrases live in the reader’s 
memory making low echoes like the distant ringing of 
evening bells. 

When Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins published that remark- 
able volume, “The Pilgrims of the Lonely Road,” some 
readers here and there who brought to the book disciplin- 
ed taste and the capacity to respond to. its own sure and 
yet delicate effects, felt a glad pride that this sort of thing 
had been done at last in America. 
produced an Amiel, and to find in the writing of an Amer- 
ican minister the very accent of quiet and restrained in- 
sight expressed in the phrases of serene beauty which give 
charm to the Journal Intime was a rare and happy experi- 
ence. Of course this sort of writing is only possible to a man 
of the profoundest erudition who has taken the very heart 
It is only possi- 


Not every civilization 


out of many of the books of all the ages. 
bie to a man who has lived a life of deep and brooding 
meditation and it is only possible to a man whose inner 
mind is tuned to the most delicate melodies of human 
speech. Dr. Atkins’ writing is not always easy reading any 
more than is that of Walter Pater but it is wonderfully re- 
warding and the man who would read the story of many 
of the world’s greatest spiritual pilgrimages told with the 
rarest understanding and with words which create the very 
atmosphere the author is describing will read “The Pil- 
grims of the Lonely Road” again and again. 

Not many men can capture a sunrise, but at his best 
Dr. Atkins holds in majestic words the evasive passing 
beauty of nature and of the human spirit. The little book 
on “Jerusalem, Its Past and Present” is a piece of inter- 
pretation of the life of a wonderful city whose glories be- 
long to the invisible realm of the spirit and yet a city which 
has felt the impact of besieging armies and even in ex- 
ternal fashion has known its hours of splendor and its 
hours of doom. There is an ample knowledge of a vast 
range of historical material but the book is not an encyclo- 
pedic summary. The light falls upon all the massive facts 
and by some fine magic, they glow with the golden beauty 
of their spiritual meaning. 

The last volume from the pen of Dr. Atkins is a collec- 
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tion of sermons entitled “The Undiscovered Country.” 
Here we have all the characteristics of his mind and of his 
pen. There is the rugged honesty which chooses a phrase 
of flint-like quality when that expresses the truth which 
must be told. There is the scientific accuracy marshalling 
facts with thoroughness and meticulous care. There is 
the understanding of nature as of a man with one hand 
upon a plow and a mind to make the plowshare articulate 
and there is that deep and assured idealism to which God 
and brotherhood and goodness are eternally real amidst all 
the flux of changing things. As a matter of fact, one can- 
not describe Dr. Atkins’ achievement. The reader must 
turn to the books themselves with their chastity of year 
long discipline and the noble restraint of one who never 
seeks words to carry more than the feeling which is in 
his own heart. Many years of the most loyal endeavor 
give a man at last the capacity for such sure and delicate 
discrimination, for such marshalling of vital words as char- 
acterize the style of Dr. Atkins. One wonders a little 
wistfully if many young men are paying such a price to 
obtain a mastery of the rarer possibilities of our good old 
English speech. 


The Goal Attained 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a man, who said, I am 
poor, but I shall yet be rich; for I have Youth and 


Strength and Ability. And when I am rich, then 
will I have a Fine Stable, and also a Vast Wine-cellar. 

And be went to work with Great Zeal, and he gathered 
in Coin; and each passing year found him trying a little 
harder to ciscover ways of nor paying taxes on all his 
Wealth; for his Wealth had increased so large that it 
made him feel Poor to contemplate the Amount of his 
Taxes. 

And it came to pass, when he had grown rich, that he 
_ moved from the humble home where he had dwelt, and he 
builded himself a Great House. And beneath the House 
was a Vast Wine-cellar. And in the Wine-cellar were 
many and choice Vintages, for which he paid a Great Price. 

And in the rear of the House did he build a Large 
Stable. And he filled it with Fine Horses and Expensive 
Carriages. And he had Grooms and Coachmen in Livery. 

Now it came to pass when all these things had been ac- 
complished, that he dropped one day in his tracks. And 
when the Doctor came and Listened at his Heart-action 
with a Stethoscope and measured his Blood-pressure with 
something else, that the man looked into the face of the 
Doctor and asked a number of Troubled Questions. 

And the Doctor answered and said unto him,— 

If thou wilt live many days, thou hast a straight and 
narrow path to tread. Otherwise may we as well get in 
our order with the Undertaker and do it early. 

And the man inquired of the Doctor, saying, Tell me 
what I must do, and I will do it, and I will sign my name 
on the Dotted Line. 

And the Doctor said, Thou must Walk Moderately ; and 
thou must drink nothing but Water. 
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And the man said, All my life I have labored for this 
end, that I might own a Wine-cellar, and now thou sayest 
unto me, Drink only water. 

And the Doctor said, It is even so. 

And he spake yet again unto the Doctor, saying,— 

I have always loved Good Horses, and I have worked 
myself to death for this only, that I might be rich, and 
own a Good Stable. 

And the Doctor said, 

That is about the size of it. 

And the man said, I could walk when I had no stable. 
I could drink water when I had no Wine-cellar. 

And he faced the future, a sadder and a not very much 
wiser man. 

And about this time the Automobile smote his Stable 
upon the one cheek, and the Eighteenth Amendment hit 
his Wine-cellar on the other. And he then began to feel 
better about his Stable and his Cellar. 

Now I look about me, and I see men not a few who are 
laboring for something in the future, and I have fear for 
some of them that by the time they get it they will have 
lost the capacity to enjoy it. And to them I say: 

Labor not for the things which can yield thee no Solid 
Satisfaction; but labor for the things that are Good and 
Fine, and get a part of thy Fun as thou goest along. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Evidence 
HERE is God?” inquired the mind; 

Wr His presence I am blind. 
I can tell each blade of grass, 
Read the tempests as they pass; 
I have learned what metals lie 
In the earth’s deep mystery ; 
Every voice of field and wood 
I have heard and understood ; 
Ancient secrets of the sea 
Are no longer dark to me: 
But the wonders of the earth 
Bring no thought of God to birth.” 
Then the heart spake quietly, 
“Hast thou thought of Calvary?” 
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“Where is God?” inquired the mind; 
“To His presence I am blind. 

I have scanned each star and sun, 
Traced the certain course they run; 
I have weighed them in my scale, 
And can tell when each will fail; 
From the caverns of the night 

I have brought new worlds to light; 
I have measured earth and sky, 
Read each zone with steady eye: 
But no sign of God appears 

In the glory of the spheres.” 

But the heart spake wistfully, 

“Hast thou measured Calvary?” 














Real Issues and Great Choices: 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


+4nd Elijah came near unto all the people, and said, How long 
poe limping between the two sides? If Jehovah be God, follow 


jim; but if Baal, then follow him.” —I Kings, 18:21. 
N this of the characteristic activity of a prophet, 
for always it has been the genius of the prophet 
to see and to make people see where lie the real issues. 
Lesser folk raise the dust of frantic controversy over in- 
significant disputes. Then a prophet speaks and the people 
see where the real issue is, between what opposites the 
real decision lies. So in our own country for how long 
-a time was the question of slavery so entangled with many 
diverse problems that, thus complicated, the main matter 
involved was not easily defined! When people discussed 
slavery they kept missing the main highroad and wandered 
off into bypaths of minor disputation. Then the prophet- 
lic voices began to rise. Lincoln, for example, said, “I be- 
lieve this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free.” That helped to simplify the issue; that 
\helped to make the radical decision clear. After that 
‘men had to take sides. 

There was need in Israel in Elijah’s day for prophetic 
insight such as this. Long before, up from the desert the 
Hebrews had come with their God Jehovah and in Canaan 
they had met a kind of religion that they never had known 
before. For the Baals of Canaan were agricultural deities, 
gods of fecundity, and on every high hill and under every 
green tree they were worshiped with rites often licentious 
and always pagan. And now, for a long time these two 
Yeligions had been blending, with few to note the peril— 
blending until God and Baal were in the thoughts of multi- 
tudes almost indistinguishable. Then rose Elijah to define 
the issue, to draw the clear line of demarcation where the 
choice must be made. It was God or Baal. “How long go 
‘ye limping between the two sides?” 


OT easily will you find a clearer example than 


CONFUSION OF ISSUES 


Surely, there is little necessity of insisting this morning 
that few generations in mankind’s history could have needed 
mae that sort of prophetic insight than our own con- 

‘ fused and turbulent day. The religious issue in the United 
Sates, for example, needs to be clarified. Consider the 
\atroversy, the confusion, the ignoble. disputation, over 
insicnificant affairs that vex the thought of the church and 
letlect the attention of men from the main business of the 
kingdom. Often this sorry preoccupation with minor 
matters is due to the fact that the real issues between 
Ohnstianity and the world are hidden. In consequence, 
many people, blind to the great choices in the background 
ani seeing the foreground preoccupied with spindling ques- 
tees, are indifferent to religion altogether There have 
wen times in Christian history when not easily could a 
man be indifferent to Christianity. When our fathers first 
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went out into the Roman empire they drew the line so 
sharp and clear between the gospel on the one side and the 
paganism of the world on the other that you might hate 
them, you might fight them, but not easily could you be in- 
different to them. So, at the time of the reformation, when 
men fought with all their might for spiritual liberty, so 
clear and so significant was the issue that not easily could 
a well-instructed mind or a serious will be indifferent to 
the matter. Men prayed then, as one divine in the first 
Westminster assembly in London did pray: “O Lord, we 
beseech thee that thou wilt guide us aright, for we are very 
determined.” You cannot be indifferent to live issues 
approached in such a spirit. Today, however, the most - 
serious and disturbing element in our situation in America 
is the multitude of people who are practicsIly indifferent 
to religion altogether. 


CAUSE OF INDIFFERENCE 


Doubless there are many ignoble motives in explanation 
of some of this—worldliness, selfishness, secularity of 
mind and spirit—but these motives will not cover all the 
ground. More of this indifference than we like to think is 
due to the fact that many people do not see great issues 
being presented by the Christian church, matters of life 
or death on which they must take sides. They see Christi- 
anity presented to them in terms of divided denominations 
and they are not interested in that. So far as they can 
see, no denominational line in Protestantism today coin- 
cides with a single live issue on the earth. They hear also 
many theological disputes which not only do they not un- 
derstand but see no reason why they should bother to un- 
derstand. “What has all that to do with real life?” they 
say. Afar off you can see them standing and wondering,} 
when they think of it at all, what it is all about. 

In particular, we shall not easily understand the atti- 
tude of the younger generation if we do not take into ac- 
count this deep-seated reason for indifference. When you 
have said the worst about the younger generation, it still 
remains true that the best of them are tremendously in 
earnest and are well aware that there are live issues facing 
them on which the continuance of civilization depends. Even 
their statesmen are presenting them with great dilemmas 
between which they must choose. Said Lord Bryce, “If 
we do not destroy war, war will destroy us.” They know 
that there are live issues in their time, but all too seldom 
do they think they hear the church presenting these matters 
of life or death to the world. Because, therefore, the great 
issues are crowded into the church’s background, and the 
foreground is littered up with small matters, multitudes 
of people are indifferent. May God give to his church 
today the prophetic spirit that will enable her to brush 
past these insignificant superficialities and once more pre- 
sent to the suffrage of men the great choice between God 
and Baal! 

To this end may we not try to lay our hands upon two 
or three issues that lie close to the heart of the gospel 
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and on which the destinies of mankind hang? In the first 
place, we must choose between the Christian ideal of hu- 
manity as one family of God, made of one blood and able, 
by God’s grace, to be made into one brotherhood again— 
that on the one side, and on the other our present cruel 
and ruinous regime of interracial hatred and hostility. There 
jis an issue which lies near the heart of the gospel and on 
which the future of humanity depends. As a matter of 
fact, when the Bible says that God made us all of one 
blood, the Bible is talking good biology. We often try tu 
evade that fact. We try to evade it, for example, when 
out of our lineage we pick some outstanding figure and 
pride ourselves upon our select and eminent heritage. That 
is one of the strangest pieces of voluntary blindness of 
which man is capable. For example, is there somebody 
here this morning saying, “I am descended from William 
the Conqueror”? But William the Conqueror lived nearly 
a thousand years ago. Has it not occurred to us that we 
had two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, sixteen great-great-grandparents, and that if we 
carry that back to the time of William the Conqueror our 
ancestors number approximately one billion people? Not 
William the Conqueror, standing alone and eminent, our 
unique progenitor, but one billion people begat us, and 
that makes up approximately all the available population 
of that day. We who come from European stock literally 
have the same ancestors. We are all made of one blood. 





HUMANITY IS ONE 


Even ‘now we dimly can discern in those distant days 
beyond the frontiers of human history our early progenitors 
moving out on great migrations from the plains of south- 
ern Europe or of Asia. We see tribes and nations trekking 
to far-sundered areas where, through long ages, separated 
by great mountains, burning sands, wide seas, humanity, 
that once was one, became many. Different climates made 
\different pigments in the skin; various environments called 
out from the common stock of human character differing 
activities, tempers, dispositions; various social situations 
created various customs, clothes, governments and laws, 
and differing degrees of virility made some races rich, some 
poor, some advanced, some backward. Yet, always, behind 
all the differences, the radical fact remained that humanity 
is one. And now these epic days have fallen upon us, the 
most epic days in history. After thousands of years which 
have worked through racial isolation for racial differences, 
barriers crumble, distances are conquered, the long-sun- 
dered and far-separated races of the world are brought once 
more together. And this is the issue presented to us: 
can we so far undo the work of tens of thousands of years 
in creating variety, can we so reach down to the radical 
truth about humanity’s unity, as to weave the racial differ- 
ences together into a new web of human brotherhood? 
That is the issue and it lies close to the heart of the gospel. 
Indeed, if any one protests that what we here are speak- 

| ing of is not religion, but international politics, the enquiry 
| rises: If to believe that all men are God’s sons and can be 
made into one family is not involved in Christianity, then 
! what do we mean by Christianity? Surely, human brother- 
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hood was close to the heart of Jesus. When he came 

back to preach in his boyhood’s synagogue in Nazareth, one 

would suppose that he would take a subject to discourse 

upon close to the center of his faith, When he entered 
the sanctuary where in his childhood he had gone with 

Mary, and saw the upturned faces of his boyhood’s play. 

mates, surely he would wish to speak of something vital 

to his gospel. What was it then on which he spoke on that 

great day when he came home to preach? That first 

sermon was directed against racial prejudice. He told them 

that there were plenty of widows in Israel in the days of 

Elijah and that Elijah helped none of them except a widow 

of Sidon, from a hated race. He told them that there were 
plenty of lepers in the days of Elisha and that Elisha healed 

none of them save only Naaman the Syrian, from a 
despised race. The Master’s first sermon was an attack; 
on racial prejudice. Do you suppose that if he should come, 
today and speak to us as once he spoke in Nazareth, he 
would be likely to choose another subject? He could hard- 

ly find one more vital. No! If by “religion” you mean 

what Jesus meant, then close to its heart lies the thought 

of mankind as one family under God. 

Indeed, here lies one of the troubles with our popular 
religion. So often these great questions are thrust into the 
background while the foreground fills up with the spindling, | 
mediocre appendices and corollaries of religion. The most 
startling charge that can be levelled against the church’ 
is that religion deflects men’s attention from real issues 
How strange that sounds to some of us to whom thé 
gospel of God’s grace in Christ seems the central, crucial, 
pivotal concern of humankind. Yet those who launch that) 
charge have their arguments. When I stop to think of 
it, I was brought up in a church where in arguing about 
the quantity of water necessary to make a proper baptism 
enough energy has been expended almost to save the 
world. One wonders jealously what might have happened 
if all that consecrated thoughtfulness had been expended 
on something that really mattered. Nor in this regard 
can any denomination cast stones at another; they all live 
in glass houses; each one of them has made a specialty’ 
out of some irrelevant affair. And more and more the! 
real people of the generation stand afar off and look on all 
such things with mingled indifference and scorn. “See,” 
they say, “religion once more deflecting men’s attention 
from real issues!” Yet all the while, at the center of our 
faith is a Personality who never stressed a small issue in 
his life. He said’then, and is saying yet, “Ye tithe mint and 
anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and faith.” 


BELIEF IN GOD 


Consider a second issue which lies close to the heart of 
the gospel: on_the one side the living and eternal God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, on the other a materialistic philos- 
ophy of life. You may say that it makes no difference 
whether a man belongs to this denomination or to that, 
no difference whether he holds this special opinion in| 
theology or that, but you cannot say that it makes no dif- 
ference whether or not a man believes in the Christian God. 
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faward Rowland Sill, the poet, one of Yale’s famous 


. men, was an earnest Christian in his early days and even 
"thought of entering the Christian ministry. Then, for a 


time at least, he lost his faith. “People think,” he wrote 
to one of his classmates, “that a thinking man’s speculations 
shout religion interfere with his daily life very littlke— 
‘but how certain conclusions do take the shine out of one’s 
existence.” At the very least, materialism does that—it 
takes the shine out of existence. 


TAKING OFF THE SHINE 


When a man in some high hour of inspiration falls in 
love with ideals of beauty and truth and love and goodness 
that seem to him worth living and dying for, and then 
remembers that perhaps all ideals are only the permuta- 
tions and combinations of physical atoms, that like steam 
{rom a boiling kettle they are due to physical perturbations 
and will perish when the boiling stops, how that does take 
the shine out of existence! When a man is making a brave 
fight for a good cause and is hard put to it to succeed or, 
it may be, has to fail, and then remembers that in a 
mechanical universe, where brute forces are the ultimate 

| arbiters of all decisions, his good cause probably was never 
| meant to win and never will win, it does take the shine out 
| of existence. Chesterton used to say the test of any idea 
was the ability of men to use it as an oath; that the great 
| realities of life were those which men could swear by; and 
| with characteristic whimsicality he added that the trouble 
| with ethical culture minus God is that the only oath which 
| at can swear by is “Oh, my goodness!” Well, that’s a weak 
| oath. To go out to face what we must face in this 
| generation with nothing more upon our lips than that— 
“Oh, my goodness !”—is an uninspiring prospect. It is very 
| different from going out into life with the words of a 
| Psalmist on one’s lips: “O God, thou art my God.” The 
more a man cares about the struggle for goodness, the more 
does a Godless philosophy take the shine out of his exist- 
ence. And when a man comes to die, or to watch another 
\die when he wishes that he were dying in his stead, and 
when he tries to think that we are only physical creatures, 
the spawn of mindless, soulless forces that never purposed 
us and never cared, and that the thoughtless world is tossing 
us nonchalantly back into oblivion and nothingness again, 
it does take the shine out of existence. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


The living God revealed in Christ, or a materialistic 
philosophy of life—that is a real issue. As a man faces 
it he understands the meaning of Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
words: “All the controversies between rival sects of be- 
lievers are almost petty, are certainly incidental, compared 
with the great and solemn battle which all believers wage 
with all unbelievers.” When I think of this I feel a great 
tolerance and brotherhood for all people who believe in 
God and are making earnest with it for their thought and 
life. I will not excommunicate from any church anybody 
who takes Christ’s side on that great issue. I know how 
wide the lesser differences are between Christians, but if 
they are finding God in Christ the things that separate them 
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from one another are as nothing compared with the things 
that separate them from everybody who lacks that faith. I 
am a long sea-mile from being a Roman Catholic, but the 
other night 1 wandered into St. Patrick’s cathedral and 
heard a wholesome Christian sermon and worshipped their! 
Father and mine. And I am not a Quaker, but I went into 
a Quaker meeting-house and in the quiet of that silent room| 
with God’s people I worshipped him. Now, Catholics and 
Quakers are at the opposite extremes of the Christian line 
and yet the things that separate them are as nothing com- 
pared with the things that separate them both from those 
who do not find God in Christ. P 
This central faith of the Christian soul is like the on r, 
It comes to us in many flavors but it still is air and it gives 
life. Sometimes the wind blows on our faces fragrant with 
the saltness of the sea. Sometimes it comes balmy with 
the balsam of Maine woods. Sometimes it comes cold and 
clear from snowy mountaintops. Sometimes it is damp 
and heavy with the breath of marshes. Sometimes it is 
perfumed with flowering meadows or the new-mown hay. 
Air comes in many flavors but it still is air and it gives| 
life. So is the central Christian faith that finds God in 
Christ. Cardinal Mercier of Belgium and David Living- 
stone of Africa—how far apart, one a Romanist of the 
Romanists, the other a Scotch Presbyterian! Yet, when 
you stop to think what a simple Belgian peasant found in 
one and what the black fellow of Africa found in the other, | 
what was it but a burning consciousness of the reality and 
love of God in Christ interpreted in terms of human use- 
fulness? I would rather be any kind of Christian than a 
not to be Christian at all. I would rather believe in the, 
crudest theory of God’s reality and his entrance into 
human life than not to believe in that at all. For here is 
the issue on which the church can go to the world and | 
cry, “How long go ye limping between the two sides?” 


IRRECONCILABLE PHILOSOPHIES 

Finally, on this Sunday morning in*particular, how can 
we avoid the issue which armistice day suggests? As I see 
the situation in our western world, a great conflict is on 
between two traditions. From the days of the cave men 
and before, the tradition of war has come up among us. 
Our western civilization is built on war; our western 
history has been one war after another. We have bred 
men for war, trained men for war; we have glorified war; 
we have made warriors our heroes and even in our churches 
we have put the battle flags beside the cross. But near- 
ly two thousand years ago a new tradition came into our 
western world. It was not war, but love. Its symbol was | 
not a sword, but the cross. Its voice was not a battle ' 
cry, but “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son,” and at the heart of it stood a Personality 
that has captured the choicest aspirations and loyalties of 
the race, saying, “One is your teacher, and all ye are breth- 
ren” ; “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, * 
if ye have love one to another.” 

For nearly two thousand years we have been trying to 
make these two traditions blend. Like God and Baal in 
ancient Israel we have been trying to make two antithetical 
and irreconcilable philosophies of life lie down in peace 
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i together. You remember that when in 1888 the kaiser took 
the throne, he made a speech to his Christian people as a 
Christian sovereign, praising the deeds of duty that he 
\said sprang from Christian humility and vowing that as 
ifor himself he would be a righteous and gentle Christian 
prince. And then you remember the addresses to his army 
lin which he said: “It may come to pass that you will 
~~ to shoot down or stab your own relatives and brothers. 
|Then seal your loyalty with your heart’s blood! I shall 
lame be mindful of the fact that the eyes of my fore- 
fathers look down upon me from that other world, and 
that I one day shall have to render up to them an account 
of the fame and honour of the army.” How we have 
scoffed at the kaiser for trying to make that mad, impossible 
combination between Christianity on the one side and 
rampant militarism on the other, between God and Baal. 
But before we scoff at him too loudly we might well be- 
think ourselves. For nearly two thousand years all our 
western civilization has been trying to make that combina- 
tion, with one corner of our mouth praising the Prince 
of Peace and with the other glorifying war. And so well, 
my friends, have we succeeded in blending Christ and 
carnage, the gospel and organized slaughter, that only 
a few weeks ago a missionary in an oriental country after 
an address upon Christian good-will was taken aside by a 
native who said, “You must know that the educated 
people of this country look upon Christianity as a warring, 
bloodspilling religion.” Never in the history of the Chris- 
tian church was there a more clear-cut and crucial issue 
than this. We cannot go on blending those two alien tradi- 
tions any more. It is God or Baal. It is not a question 
of Christ and war; it is a question of Christ or war. 





GREAT MEN, GREAT ISSUES 


We need not tangle this discussion up with abstract de- 
bates about theoretical pacifism. They will get us nowhere. 
We need nct concern ourselves with denying the necessity 

_of using force, massed force if need be, in meeting an 
emergency. But the war system, which is the issue, is not 
an appeal to force in an emergency. It is a long-drawn out 
and deliberate preparation of every known means of cruel 
and collective slaughter ; it is the deliberate organization of 
the whole world upon the basis of separate nations armed 
to the teeth, suspicious of each other, hating each other, 
waiting to fall upon each other, instead of sanely co- 


and peaceful fellowship. Never was a clearer issue pre- 
sented to the church of Christ. For that war system and 
the gospel of the Prince of Peace cannot permanently abide 
together on the same earth. 

In 1787, when the revolutionary war was now all done 
and the business of building the republic was afoot, New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut fell into a shameful 
dispute. New York City had then about thirty thousand 
people in it. They got their butter, cheese and market 
stuff from Jersey and their firewood from Connecticut. 
The good people of New York, however, were concerned 
to see so much money going from their pockets into the 
pockets of the Jerseymen on the one side and the Connecti- 
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cut Yankees on the other. Therefore they raised a tarig. 
wall. No lumber skiff from Connecticut could come dow, 
through Hell Gate without paying duty and no marke 
skiff could put off from Paulus Hook for Cortlandt Stree 
without getting clearance papers from the customs office 
and paying tariff as though she had come from Hamburg 
or London. Immediately New Jersey and Connecticut re. 
taliated. The merchants of New London put embargo on 
all shipments to New York, and New Jersey laid a heavy 
tax on Sandy Hook, a useless strip of sand, where New 
York had built a light-house. All other things being equal, 
these states were ready for a war. 

Step, now, out of the minds of those bitter controver. 
sialists into the mind of George Washington or Alexander 
Hamilton. Were they interested in these virulent disputes? 
Not at all—they despised them! But were they then stand- 
ing back, aloof, indifferent, careless of their country? On; 
the contrary, they had a cause for which once more they 
would have given their lives, their fortunes and _ their 
sacred honor. For this was the difference between the little 
men and the great—the great men knew where, in 1787, 
the real issue lay. It was not in small embroilments, but 
in the question whether a constitutional republic could be 
established over against the old regime. May God give 
that kind of insight to his church today! Still the mark 
of greatness is to know where the real issues are. For the: 
significant questions are not to be found in virulent and 
noisy controversies, but where men are seeking to bring 
in a realm of righteousness and peace instead of our old 
regime of imperialism and war. As for us, one by one, 
going out into an age where we seem individually so weak 
and futile, there is at least this that each of us can do: we 
can find out where the real issues are and can stop our’ 
limping between the two sides. Christian brotherhood or 
racial strife, the Christian God or a materialistic philosophy 
of life, a Christian social and international order or a 
world at war—such issues are matters of life or death 
to humanity. 


PRAYER 

Eternal God, our Father, we beseech thee that thou wilt 
make us worthy to live in this tremendous generation. We 
pray against our own littleness, against our absorption in 
insignificant affairs. Give us depth and breadth and vision, 
we beseech thee, that we may look upon humanity with 
something of the sight of God and so, seeing things large- 
ly, may live largely to the glory of thy name. Amen. 


The Unknown God 
HE Unknown God—alas! His feet 
Go ways we know not of. 
Nay, here where morn is fresh and sweet, 
He walks the fields we love. 


Yea, often have I seen His face 
And felt Him touch my brow— 

Within a blossom’s kiss and grace, 
When I bent down the bough. 


CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN. 











grotesque results. The absurdity of some of the 

interpretations may best be recalled by a few familiar 
examples. Some of these may seem to be far-fetched, es- 
pecially those coming from distant periods. But unfor- 
wunately many of the modern cases are quite as unreason- 
able as earlier ones. In First Samuel, where Elkanah is 
said to have had two wives, these were claimed as sym- 
lolizing the synagogue and the church, the motive in de- 
parting from the natural meaning of the passage evidently 
being to defend a good man from the charge of bigamy, 
though according to the standard of a later day. A simple 
declaration of Jacob, of unmistakable meaning, “With my 
staff I passed over this Jordan,” was strained out of its 
natural signification by the allegorists and made to imply 
that by discipline he had risen above baseness. John the 

Baptist’s phrase “the latchet of whose shoes,” was simi- 
larly made to refer to the incarnation. 

*Shiloh was identified with the Messiah because the words 
|sepresented the same numerical value, according to a cer- 
tain valuation attributed to the Hebrew letters. The dura- 
lion of the world was estimated at six thousand years by 

onnecting the six days of creation with the psalmist’s 

tatement that in the Lord’s sight a thousand years were 
ut as one day. The Song of Songs was variously inter- 
wreted as relating the history of the Jews from the Exodus 
fo the Messiah, as representing the union of the divine 
soul with the earthly body, as describing the love of Christ 
for his church, as being a prophecy of the church from the 
crucifixion till after the reformation, as being Solomon’s 
thanksgiving for a happy reign, as treating of man’s recon- 
ciliation to God, as referring to Hezekiah and the ten 
tribes, as being written in glorification of the virgin Mary. 


T interpretation of the scriptures has often led to 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Roman Catholics have used Peter’s affirmation, “Lord, 
behold here are two swords” to substantiate the spiritual 
and temporal power of the pope. Innocent III claimed 
superiority over the emperor because God had made “the 
greater light” (which he said represented the pope) to rule 
the day, and the “lesser light” (the emperor) to rule the 
night. The eighth psalm was interpreted to signify that 
God had put all things under the feet of the pope; the 
sheep, oxen, beasts and fish symbolizing respectively Chris- 
tians, Jews, heretics, pagans and souls in puryatory. 

Vaccination has been opposed on the authority of “they 
that are whole have no need of a physician,” and “what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” supported by 
the fact that many of those vaccinated become ill, though 
one might as well support an argument against a sea-voy- 
age from the common experience of sea-sickness. The 
“proof text method” is still all but universal among un- 
trained Bible readers, leading to a minute search for texts 
to justify a view which may not have been originally de- 
nved from the Bible at all, though by this method almost 
any theory can be proved. John Wesley is said to have 
tied opening the Bible at random to obtain direction 





On Reading the Bible 


By Edward E. Braithwaite 





whether to go to a certain place to preach, and would con- 
sider himself fortunate if his eye caught such a passage as 
“he paid the fare . . . and went down,” or “he that shall 
be on the housetop . . . let him not go down.” One can- 
not be surprised that Maurice once expressed himself in 
wonder “that the faith of scientific men in the Bible had 
not utterly perished, when they see by what tricks we are 
sustaining it.” 


DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES 


A clear recognition of certain well established facts 
would not only make impossible such gross extravagances, 
but would also provide a sure basis for sound interpreta- 
tion. How the Bible came to have its present form, for 
example, is no secret. The various books were voted upon 
in the early Christian assemblies. It looked at one time as 
if Esther and Ecclesiastes would be excluded, while there 
seemed to be a good prospect of including the Wisdom of 
Solomon and the letters of Clement. Some of the biblical 
writers tell us where they obtained their information, as 
from the book of Jashar, or the book of the Wars of Je- 
hovah. They evidently took considerable liberties with 
their sources, too, at times, as is clear from variations in 
the documents of which some of the earlier Old Testament 
books are composed as well as from the differences among 
parallel passages in the gospels. These and other facts 
like the many marginal insertions, the manuscript varia- 
tions, the omission by some manuscripts of passages like 
Mark 16:9-20 and John 7:53-8:11, will naturally affect 
the degree of literalness we attach to a given passage, as 
well as have a bearing upon our idea of a sound theory of 
inspiration. 

There was evidently a marked difference in the doctrinal 
views held by various authors and at different periods. First 
Chronicles 21 tells us Satan “moved David to number Is- 
rael,” while in Second Samuel 24 Jehovah is said to have 
been the moving spirit. This apparent contradiction i 
simply a difference of theological explanation. To one, God 
was the one cause of all things; while the other, living at a 
much later period, recognized the influence of a great evil 
spirit as well. The common notion of antiquity that each 
country had its own deity must have had a widespread in- 
fluence. Jonah is said to have fled towards Tarshish “from 
the presence of Jehovah,” as though the god of Israel 
could have no sway in those foreign parts. Ruth the 
Moabitess, accompanying her Israelitish mother-in-law, 
Naomi, back to Palestine, exclaims, “Thy people shall be 
my people, ard thy god, my god,” the choice of the land 
supposedly implying the choice of the god of the land; and 
Boaz claimed a reward for her from Jehovah, the god of 
Israel, “under whose wings thou art come to take refuge.” 
After Naaman was healed of his leprosy through Jehovah's 
prophet, he himself wanted to worship Jehovah, but Je- 
hovah was the god of Israel only. However, he concluded 
that if he could take back to Syria a couple of loads of 
Israelitish earth, i. ¢., land belonging to the god of Israel, 
he could appropriately erect on that a Jehovan altar even in 
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Syria. All this is far from the settled monotheistic stand- 
ard that prevails elsewhere and particularly in the New 
Testament. There are also varying moral standards, failure 
to recognize which has deceived even great leaders. Luthes 
countenanced the bigamy of Philip, the landgrave of Hesse, 
on the ground that the patriarchs had more than one wife. 

While the divine element in the Bible is its conspicuous 
feature there is also a large human element, too important 
to be overlooked. How many human adjustments had to 
be made to fulfil the promise to Abraham, “I will make of 
thee a great nation”! Among many links in a long chain 
were the selling of Joseph by his brethren and the oppres- 
sion of the people by one of the pharaohs, neither of which 
parties had the remotest idea of helping to carry out a di- 
vine plan. The continuance of Judah long after northern 
Israel and the consequent centering of the subsequent life 
of the chosen people at Jerusalem may be largely explained 
by natural conditions—the lack of unity in the northern 
kingdom, its great proximity to Assyria, and the fact that 
the Egyptian and Assyrian armies were constantly marching 
through it, while they only skirted the border of Judah. In 
Isaiah’s prediction of Assyria’s attempt to conquer Jerusa- 
‘em (chapt. 10) we have a good illustration of a prophet’s 
fallibility. While the outstanding feature of the prophecy 
was fulfilled, the route actually taken by the attacking army 
differed from that described by Isaiah. To look at these 
events in this way tends to bring them down to the plane of 
our own affairs, or—to put it more correctly—it tends to 
exalt our human lives to their proper divine relations. If 
Moses and Isaiah and Amos were little gods and not sub- 
ject to limitations like ours, their message to us is vitally 
weakened. ' But if, in spite of such restrictions, they could 
think and act and speak so divinely, they are a mighty in- 
spiration to us in our struggle to realize the divine image 
and ideal. 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


As in any other literature, our understanding of a given 
passage will often depend upon the style of literature to 
which it belongs. Nor must we overlook the oriental char- 
acter of the Bible as a whole. In no other oriental book 
would we interpret talking serpents literally. When the 
psalmist says, “the mountains melted like wax at the pres- 
ence of Jehovah,” we know this is poetry and never think 
of a miraculous event being recorded. Why should we think 
it necessary to consider a miracle is being chronicled in the 
poetic lines of Joshua 10: 


Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies. 


Translated into prose this becomes a prayer that sufficient 
light be granted to give the Israelites time for victory, to- 
gether with the statement that the prayer was answered. 
There are also frequent cases of anthropomorphism, or the 
ascribing to God of human attributes. It need not be sup- 
posed that God’s creative edicts were uttered in human 
language, nor that Abraham actually heard an audible voice 
commanding him to offer Isaac any more than when a man 
now says that God told him to do a certain thing, especially 
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when it was a common matter for people of other nations 
to offer human sacrifices when this was written. 

Nor had the ancients anything approaching our idea of 
copyright. They knew nothing of the modern proprietary 
claim to literary productions, There was a great freedom 
in inserting notes and adding extraneous matter. “While 
we write commentations on the text, the early practice was 
to write commentaries in the text. . . . The interests of 
edification were supreme; it was not history for its own 
sake, but history for the sake of its moral which determined 
how an early document was to be understood.” Some books 
are clearly compilations, like the Proverbs, the sections be- 
ing indicated by the various titles in the book. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, if we find passages frem dif. 
ferent authors in one collection. 





RULES OR PRINCIPLES 


There are other important considerations of a philo- 
sophical or semi-philosophical nature. There has some- 
times been a curious hesitancy to give reason its full place. 
To inquire into the human history of the Bible and to make 
certain other investigations have been avoided as liable to 
be disturbing. But Bishop Butler was right in affirming 
reason to be “the only faculty whereby we have to judge 
of anything, even revelation itself.” Reason must be lim- 
ited, of course, to its own proper domain, and even within 
its own sphere its limitations must be recognized. 


We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Reason’s voice and God's, 
Nature’s and Duty’s, never are at odds. 


Mistaken interpretations have frequently been made by 
confusing rules with principles. When Jesus said, “If thy 
brother . . . sin against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times turn again . . . thou shalt forgive him,” he 
intended to teach the duty of unlimited forgiveness. But 
Peter took it as a rule, if, as seems likely, he had this in 
mind when he asked, “Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him? until seven times?” The 
reply was, “I say not unto thee, until seven times; but, 
until seventy times seven.” Did Peter yet grasp the prin- 
ciple or would he still have doubted whether he ought to 
have forgiven the four hundred and ninety-first time? The 
distinction is vital. One who tries to live by rule is con- 
stantly in deep water. A young Christian who may be ad- 
vised to read a chapter a day in the New Testament, soon 
comes to the statement, “Whosoever smiteth thee on thy . 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” This he may take 
as a command to be literally obeyed. But in a few weeks 
he comes to this, “If thy brother trespass against thee, re- 
buke him.” How much more welcome this is! But a more 
serious thought follows: these passages contradict each 
other. Then ensues 4 season of doubt, and that because 
statements intended to teach principles were taken as for- 
mal rules. Similarly, although Jesus says explicitly, “Ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example,” which seems so specific a command, this 
is almost universally ignored, while the few exceptional 
cases of those who really do observe this rule are regarded 
as pitiable objects of a great delusion. What hopeless con- 
fusion, what bodily disfigurements, what social entangle 
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ments would result from literally cbeying our Lord’s pre- 


cepts. If we plucked out an eye or cut off a hand when 
these members led us astray, if we gave the rest of our 
clothing to the thief who had already stolen part, if we 
gave indiscriminately to every beggar, what kind of a 
world would we have? But when all these directions are 
seen to embody a principle of life to relieve us of anxiety 
as to bodily needs and material possessions, how comforting 
and stimulating they become. 


COMMON SENSE IN READING 


There is no reason why we should not apply the same 
common-sense methods to the Bible as to any other liter- 
ature. The fact is that the book has come to us without 
any divine instructions or authorized interpretation. Being 
confirmed in the conviction of our fathers that it is the 
most important record of divine revelation we have, we 
may wisely adopt their conclusions as far as they are cor- 
roborated and push on to further results of our own. In- 
stead of deciding in advance that God must have acted in 

ain manner, and, therefore, that he did so, we should 
study the real facts of the case, as he may have adopted a 
quite different and far wiser plan, even if we cannot so 
much as guess wherein its superior wisdom consists. 

It is often claimed that there must be absolute harmony 
between the Bible and science. But what science? The 
science of today? That of a thousand years ago? Or that 
of pre-Christian times. The dogmas of science are con- 
tinually altering. If Genesis agreed with the science of 
its own day it could not agree with ours, and vice versa. 
Such harmony could exist only at one particular epoch; 
and on such an hypothesis, for all other ages it would be 
worthless. Even in the force of clear evidence it was 
difficult for our forefathers to give up the notion that the 
earth was flat, as that was supposed to be the biblical view. 
To adopt the heliocentric theory seemed almost blas- 
phemous for the same reason. But our revised concep- 
tions have been a great gain, and that because they have 
brought us nearer to the truth. Every actual advance to- 
wards the truth is to be heartily welcomed, however start- 
ling it may at first appear; for, if it is sound truth, it will 
prove to be an advance towards freedom and towards God. 


A Representative Type 
By Edward Shillito 


F anyone were asked, what is still the type of religious 
| belief most deeply rooted in Great Britain, he would 

find no better answer than in the following will which 
was published in “The Times” of November 27th. 


Whereas in my opinion no will can be called complete which 
is made by any person of education without some declara- 
tion of his religious belief or statement why he has none, now 
I declare my belief in the forgiveness of sins by God Almighty, 
through and in Jesus Christ. . 

I trust and pray that all my most dearly loved children 
may grow up to be of use in the world, to love books and 
music, and flowers, to imbibe liberal Christian ideas, to hate 
alcohol and to observe Sundays, and that they shall always 
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venerate their ancestors, love their country, serve God, and 
honour the King. I direct that my children shall be educated 
and brought up as decided Protestants, and to guide my 
guardians on this most supreme matter of religion, I state 
that I desire my children to be educated in the matter of 
religion according to the teaching of the late Dr. Vaughan, 
Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple, 

I also direct that my children shall be brought up as 
teetotallers, and taught that Sunday is a day for worship and 
learning and certainly not for frivolity. I hope, and, as 
far as I can, direct that short family morning prayers shall be 
said every weekday, wherever the home of the children may 
be. I feel it right to add that I fear all these directions may 
not be carried out, but I can only express my wishes. 


The ideal is worthy of careful analysis by any one who 
desires to know what in his heart of hearts the Englishmar 
believes to belong to a religious life. There may be 
more but this must be there. It begins with an emphasis 
on the experimental side of religion. 
cern is not with the quest for absolute truth but for the 
experience of deliverance from sin. The great cry of the 
“Give me light!” first of all, but “Give me 


The supreme con- 


soul is not 
forgiveness!” It is essentially a practical thing that is 
sought; for such a man the soul of religion is “the prac- 
tical part” as that characteristic Englishman Bunyan said. 

It is not theism that is professed but definite Christian- 
ity. The God in whom faith is expressed is the God who re- 
veals himself and acts “through and in Jesus Christ.” Here 
again the believer type will not move from his sure ground 
in the historical revelation. The will then proceeds to 
describe the kind of life the testator desires for his chil- 
dren. They are to be of use in the world—again the 
experimental in religion is the chief thing; religion must 
do things of service to the world, if it is to be sound. 
There is no book of the new testament more acceptable 
than the epistle of James to such a man; if Luther deemed 
it a letter of straw, he has never carried with him the re- 
formed churches of Great Britain. 

They are to love books and music and flowers. I confess 
I love this parting wish, and I think it wise and far-reach- 
ing. 
ideal of religion are learning and godliness. 


It shows too how closely related in our national 
It has always 
been in this country a mark of a saintly man to love books. 
This is true not only of the days when Colet taught, but 
of the days when Newton and Cowper lived at Olney and 
Wilberforce and his friends at Clapham. They loved books, 
and it comes with an ill-grace sometimes for the flippant 
and smart of the present day to sneer at these men for 
their lack of culture. 
serious books were read that Browning and Ruskin and 
The evangelicals 


It was from godly homes where 


many other intellectual masters came. 
at their best were always scholars. And Americans need 
not be reminded how the godly Pilgrims were enthusiasts 
for sound learning. 

Music and flowers were always precious to the serious 
people. Music was dear to John Bunyan; all heaven was 
full of sweet sounds to him. When other arts were denied, 
or renounced, the saints kept to their music, and it is in its 
sacred music that this race has given its finest gift to the 
art of the world. This gift has been offered by men of 


the Catholic and of the Protestant faith; but it must be 
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said that no small part of their religious ideal, set forth 
in such a will, is shared by the English Catholic tradition. 
That has always had a distinct tone of its own. But whether 
in the Catholic or the Puritan tradition religion in this coun- 
try has gone to music. 

Flowers speak of gardens and the country-side, in which 
more than in the crowded city the serious have loved to see 
symbols of their Lord. It was a Puritan poet Marvell who 
established himself as the poet of all who love gardens. 
It was an evangelical, Cowper, who more than others, 
has made us enter into the homely joys of a garden. “Books. 
music and flowers” were all the recreations such believers 
needed ; and for the life of me, I can’t suggest better. 

Nor are the other wishes any less significant. To an 
Englishman religion includes the keeping of Sunday as a 
day of worship and learning, certainly not for frivolity. 
A certain liberalism in the true sense of that word is to 
be found in his faith. In former days he did not hate 
alcohol, but for the most part among the serious folk of 
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today total abstinence is the rule. This godly man is at the 
same time a loyal subject of the king, and keeps the laws 
of the realm; he venerates his ancestors, and though 
modern life makes it hard to keep the custom of family 
prayers, he still believes that this is a mark of the true 
Christian order of life. 

And finally in the selection of Dean Vaughan, the author 
of this will has selected the one, who of all others, might 
be chosen as the representative ot English piety and schol- 
arship at their finest. It is a striking fact that Archbishop 
Benson, though a high churchman, put his son under the 
care of Vaughan. All that was central to the finest tradi- 
tion of religious piety in the evangelical school lived in 
him. 

This man who can be reconstructed out of such a docu- 
ment may not be seen by the casual visitor to these islands ; 
it may even appear that he is an extinct variety; but he is 
living and will be found again some day. And happy is 
the nation with its quiver full of such men! 


Preston Burt—Rationalist 


By Carroll Lane Fenton 


OU don’t Mrs. 
bishops of the church of England are called 


know, you, Howard, that the 
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primates. Well, one night when Huxley was giv- 
ing a lecture on evolution, and came to the higher apes, he 
paused a moment and said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, the 
name of these creatures is spelled p-r-i-m-a-t-e-s, just like 
the title of a certain rank of churchmen. Because of this 
I shall to the 


primates, so you will not by any chance confuse these good 


have give word a new pronunciation, 


animals with bishops’.” 

Mr. Burt stopped to light a new cigarette from the butt 
of the old one, which smoked feebly in its long amber 
holder. He was a small man. with pleasant, rather femi- 
nine features. The front lock of his long gray hair was ot 
a greenish-yellow tint, as though stained by the smoke of 
innumerable Chesterfields. Behind glasses, always on the 


verre of tumbling off, were twinkly gray-blue eyes, be- 


His 


raised to his face so often as to seem 


neath which hung loose, flabby pouches of skin. 


hands, which were 
almost part of it, were long and thin, and always played 
nervously with something 
kin. 


favored by public speakers. 


mustache, or cigarette, or nap 
He wore the carefully pressed frock coat and vest 
The gray striped trousers, 
that one knew accompanied the coat, were concealed by the 
white cloth of our table. 

\While he smoked Mr. 


being reenforced by a careful enunciation and clipping off 


once 


Burt talked, his rather weak voice 


of words gained only by years of experience in “getting 
across” to his audiences. He touched upon many subjects— 
dinners, talks, friends, Freudian psychology, pessimism— 
saying something interesting about each, yet never allow- 


He 
and things he had 


ing the conversation to dwell long on any one point. 


constantly referred to his “meetings,’ 


said at them. He displayed a wide though superficial fa- 
miliarity with literature, particularly that of Europe. Evo- 
lution and astronomy, too, were among his interests, and 
he dwelt on the great success of his “courses” in both sub- 
jects—how time after time he had turned people away 
from his Sunday afternoon meetings at the Schubert thea- 
ter, because the house was jammed. In with these reminis- 
cences he sprinkled quotation after quotation—bits of verse 
from English poets, sentences and even whole paragraphs 
from Schopenhauer, and sharp thrusts at Christianity from 
the speeches of Robert Ingersoll. Seldom did he become 
serious, but when he did it was brought up short in some 
humorous story, such as that about Huxley and his pri- 
mates. He gave the impression of a man who had read 
much, but thought little; who took the world as easily as 
it would let him, and maintained an unbroken determina- 
tion to go deeply into nothing. 

The foundation of this attitude, some trace of which 
is to be found in most “rationalist” lecturers, is a purpose- 
less sort of pessimism—a pessimism that is emotional 
rather than intellectual; feeling rather than philosophy. 
Mr. Burt believes firmly in the evil of existence, but 
spends his time dodging unpleasantness instead of de- 
stroying it. He feels certain that the world is going to 
the dogs, and sees no particular reason for trying to better 
his condition. He lives as well as he can, works as little 
as possible, and cares nothing for either the present or 
future condition of humanity. In these respects he stands 
out in marked contrast to such men as Mr. Clarence Dar- 
row, who, though far more truly pessimistic than Burt, 
are determined to do everything in their power to improve 
a badly disordered world. 

Inseparably linked with his pessimism is Preston Burt’s 
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opposition to religion. As a youthful lay-minister of the 
Wesleyan church he began to question the present form 
of religién, and found it unsatisfactory. Aided by the 
speeches of Ingersoll and Haeckel’s writings on evolution, 
he turned from preacher to atheist in less than a year, and 
began making street corner lectures for “free thought.” 
Socialism, too, absorbed his attention, and he maintained 
soap-box platforms in one city after another, from San 
Francisco to New York. Natural selection, denunciations 
of the Trinity, or the doctrines of Karl Marx—all these 
fitted equally well into the program of Preston Burt, free- 
lance lecturer for the cause of human freedom from old 
ideas and old systems. 


FREE-LANCE LECTURER 

By and by the lecturer outgrew these street meetings ; 
they neither possessed the dignity nor supplied the money 
that he needed. And so Mr. Burt moved into a down- 
town theater, and organized a Rationalist society, of which 
he was the lecturer, manager, treasurer, and purchasing 
agent. Of course, he elected officers, who had no duties 
to perform, and a board of directors, who had nothing to 
direct. The members contributed their “dues,” which 
were not less than one dollar per year, and as much more 
as their varying incomes and generosity would allow. Some 
of the members worked at the meeting, and they got in 
free; the others merely came in to listen, and paid fifty 
cents each. People who were not members also came and 
paid admission, and the proceeds of each meeting went 
directly into the hands of Mr. Burt. He spent the money 
and bought all the necessary equipment, usually paying 
something down and charging the rest. At the end of 
the first year the board of directors met and audited the 
bills of the society. They found a deficit, were too cour- 
teous to ask its cause, and secured contributions from the 
members in order to meet the expenses of the past year. 
Mr. Burt thanked his supporters heartily, and promised to 
carry on the work of mental emancipation, no matter what 
demands that task might make upon his time and energies. 

In attempting to fill the requirements of his audience, 
Mr. Burt talks upon an impossibly wide range of sub- 
pects. These people who Sunday after Sunday contribute 
their half dollars, help make up the deficits at the end of 
each year, and make outright gifts to the society when 
the lecturer needs a new typewriter, watch, or telescope, 
demand something in return for their money. Their inter- 
ests are as varied as their occupations, and no one subject, 
nor even course of subjects, will satisfy all of them. For- 
tunately for the lecturer, however, most of these people 
are not very extensively read, so that they do not demand 
that the material given them be either modern or reliable. 
In some of his lectures Mr. Burt goes extensively into 
nhilosophy and natural science, but his facts are drawn 
from books three decades old. In discussing the 
origin of the earth he repeats the outworn hypothesis of 
the gaseo-molten globe; in evolution he expounds natural 
sc!ection as though it were the only factor in the descent 
of life. The substance of his lectures in geology comes 
from Lyell and Hugh Miller, and his agnosticism is direct- 
ly descended from Ingersoll. The old ideas are so firmly 
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established in his mind that, even though he reads new 
books, he seems unable to grasp new facts. He takes up 
facs, it is true—Mendelism and Bateson’s work on the 
determination of sex afforded him one lecture each. But 
Mendel and Bateson have ceased to be ten-day wonders, 
and Mr. Burt has gone back to Haeckel and Wallace and 
Darwin. 

Yet, in spite of the modern terms with which he strives 
to clothe antique ideas, Mr. Burt is not sincere. When 
he makes impassioned appeals for reason and the grand old 
cause of intellectual freedom he is not thinking of either 
freedom or advancement of knowledge; he is merely satis- 
fying his audience. When he denounces Paul as a super- 
stitious impostor, Jesus as a crude myth, and the concep- 
tion of a soul as ridiculous, he does so not because of his 
convictions, but because anti-religious lectures are easy to 
prepare and go well with his crowd. He cares little for 
the people who come to hear him; his interest lies in the 
box office. 

But Mr. Burt’s lectures, important though they appear 
to be, do not constitute the entire program of his society. 
Indeed, during one winter the “stand-bys” entirely’ re- 
fused to submit to the regular run of talks, so the head 
of the society found it necessary to take a much needed 
vacation. He filled in the Sunday afternoons with out- 
side speakers, mainly from two large universities located 
near his city, and the attendance boomed to unheard of 
heights. Mr. Burt saw the value of this move; it turned 
in just as much money to him, and diminished the work 
greatly. Since then he has stuck to his professors, run- 
ning them in whenever the attendance begins to decline. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 

In his latest manifesto Mr. Burt proposes what he calls 
a ~eorganization of the society, the reorganization consist- 
ing mainly of the appointment of a new board of directors. 
He also outlines in some detail the program of the organ- 
ization, so that the members will know just what they are 
supporting. Since this program represents the work of 
the society in the past fifteen years, it may be taken as a 
fair representation of Mr. Burt’s ostensible activities. 
The most essential accomplishments are: 

(1) The maintenance of the Sunday afternoon pro- 


‘ 


grams, with courses of lectures on “science, philosophy, 
religion, literature, and history.” In this work Mr. Burt 
will have assistance from several eminent university pro- 
fessors. 

(2) The presentation of “great debates” on vital ques- 
tions “between some of the foremost thinkers and speak- 
ers in the country.” In earlier years Mr. Burt always 
handled one side of the debate, but one day an inconsid- 
erate opponent gave him a fearfu! trouncing. 
acts as chairman. 


He now 


(3) The printing and distributing of a weekly four- 
page program, to be mailed free to all “members and 
iriends of the society.” This program is nothing more 
than an advertising leaflet, and is one of the principal 
means of holding members to the society. 

(4) The circulation (he means sale) “among our audi- 
ences of the best and most modern books on the various 


sciences.” These books are sold at profits ranging from 
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Several of them have 
been written by the lecturer himself; others are cheap af- 
fairs published from worn-out plates; a very few of them 
Current agnostic maga- 
zines and pamphlets, as well as mimeographed and printed 
copies of the lectures are sold every Sunday. 

(5) Mr. Burt thinks it quite necessary that the society 
establish a down-town office, with a lending library for the 


sixty to three hundred per cent 


are less than twenty years old. 


use of members and friends. This appears to be a new 
move, though one of Burt’s more prosperous contempo- 
raries has for several years maintained an office. 

Such, then, are the activities of the organization as a 
whole. Mr. Burt’s part in them is small. He gives some 
lectures, during the eight months that the Sunday meet- 
ings are run; he hires speakers, buys books, and superin- 
On 


Sunday he rises late, takes a few turns at his notes, and 


tends the routine work, which is done by a secretary. 


gees down to the theater. Here the faithful members— 


directors, officers, and special enthusiasts—have charge of 


the meeting. One of them manages the box office and two 


take tickets. Several act as ushers, while two others 


handle the beok table, where the general stock of maga- 
At the beginning 
Surt’s “book 
talk,” go down the aisles with great arm-loads of what- 


zines and slow-sale books are handled. 


of the meeting the ushers, following Mr. 


ever book is being sold that day, handing out copies, taking 
payment, and making change. Even a poor book sale will 
pay the week’s printing bills; a good one will cover the 
house rent and leave something over to apply on the post- 
age for the programs. The lecture over, Mr. Burt super- 
intends the closing up of affairs, receives the day’s collec- 


tions, and his work is over. 


EVALUATION 


Our evaluation of the Rationalist Society will depend 
For Mr. Burt 
it is a very good thing; it affords him a good living, and 


largely on the point from which we view it. 
requires very little work. It leaves him quite free to do 
as he pleases, and those who do not like him say that he 
enjoys his freedom somewhat too carelessly. It supplies 
him with ready money each Sunday, and stands responsible 
for the bills that he incurs in its name. From the point of 
view of the lecturer and manager, therefore, the Rational- 
ist Society is a highly successful enterprise. 

For the rationalist member, however, it is a coat of 
somewhat another color. He is a man who works six— 
perhaps even seven—days per week, while the society 


maintains a head who works about three. The member 
pays his dues, and makes occasional extra contributions to 
the cause of intellectual freedom and easy living for lec- 
turers. He buys the books which the society sells at high 
profits. Usually he doesn’t read them, which is fortunate 
for him, and makes no difference to the lecturer. He also 
sells those same books, or acts as usher at the Sunday 
meetings, or, lacking that, he pays fifty cents weekly for 
the privilege of attending an organization to which he 
already has paid dues. But, being an ardent rationalist, 
or agnostic, or atheist, he usually forgets these unpleasant 
features. When one of the university professors comes 


down to talk he is thrilled with a certain sense of impor- 
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tance; he is helping stage that lecture. When the lecturer 
gets into a scrape, or pushes off payment of a personal debt 
onto the society, the member feels some dissatisfaction, but 
refiects that even the best people make mistakes. And so, 
even though he is not satisfied, he sticks to the society, 
because he thinks it is his. 

FAKE AND FIZZLE 

To the educator the Rationalist Society is both a fake 
and a fizzle. It is a money-making concern, pure and sim- 
ple, and such knowledge as it may spread is a minor con- 
sideration. The professors, and some others who are not 
professors, occasionally give really instructive lectures. 
But these people are not part of the society, nor are their 
lectures a fundamental part of the program. The college 
professor is like the ninety-eight cent overalls in front of 
a clothing store—a sacrifice made in order to draw bigger 
trade for the stock goods within. 

To the Christian, as well as the pseudo-Christian, the 
Rationalist Society is a decided asset. The people who 
stay with it are, nine chances to one, confirmed anti-reli- 
gionists. Those who come in occasionally are of two 
classes : agnostics who care only for such lectures as appeal 
to them, or neutral-minded, sensation lovers who would 
enthuse equally over Mrs. Eddy, Frater Mah-Hah-Dahz, 
or the Dill Pickle. 
plane with that of the first savage who refused to believe 
that taboos were sacred and incantations more than bunk 
for the innocent. Of course, the primitive kernel is dis- 
guised with a covering taken from Ingersoll and Schopen- 
haver, but that doesn’t change its nature in the least. The 
Rationalist Society is a sham, pure and surprisingly simple, 
and cannot fail to excite the disgust of any agnostic who 
can lay aside his natural prejudices long enough to give it a 
thorough examination. 


The rationalism of Mr. Burt is on a 


It is neither rationalist, nor a so- 
ciety; it is a sloppily conducted business enterprise, main- 
tanved solely for the benefit of the lecturer, Mr. Burt. 
And that gentleman, as we have said, lives for himself 
alone. He cares little or nothing for the people who come 
to hear him; the idea of giving them a square deal never 
has entered his head. To him, lecturing, like sleeping and 
shining his shoes, is a part of his daily work in a world 
for which he does not give a damn, but which he enjoys 
too well to leave. 
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British Table Talk 


London, Dec. 23, 1922. 

T's date of this letter will be sufficient to show what 

subject is engaging our earnest attention at this 

moment. Christmas still remains our chief festival, 
and the manner of our keeping it does not change very greatly. 
[t is a family day, rich in tokens of kindness and goodwill; at 
this time the Englishman lets his heart have its way; you can 
do almost anything you like with us at Christmas. The re- 
ligious significance may be in the background, but it is largely 
kept there. It is true that most free churches have their morn- 
ing services on Christmas day—it was not so a generation ago 
—and there are many nativity plays and renderings of carols, 
but for the most part the average man accepts the result and 
joes not trouble himself with the cause. Yesterday I saw 
“Eager Heart” at the church house, Westminster. It was a 
very simple and beautiful mystery play, given by players whose 
names were not told us and given in an atmosphere of quiet 
devotion; at the close the audience sang, “O come, O come, 
Emmanuel!” This is but one example out of many which 
might be taken to show how the beautiful story of Christmas 
is not forgotten by devout hearts. It is an example no less 
of the beauty of color and sound, which may be laid at the 
feet of the child Jesus. 


The Boxer 
Indemnity 


For some time our government has been urged to follow 
the good example of the United States in applying the Boxer 
ndemnity to purposes for the mutual advantage of China and 
of Great Britain. It is now settled that we shall take this 

yurse, which is one not of generosity but of practical wis- 
dom. We are a little too late to win a reputation for mag- 
nanimity in this matter, but we have at least saved ourselves 
The 11,000,000 pounds is a big sum 
to forego, but if it is rightly invested in Chinese education, it 
will yield a far higher return than if it were exacted as tribute. 
It is ridiculous to make the China of 1923 pay for the wound- 
| prestige of the European powers in 1900. The most serious 
losses at that time were suffered by the missionaries, many of 
whom were killed, but there is no missionary society which 
vill not hear with relief and thankfulness that the revenge, 
which they never desired, is not to be exacted. The mission- 
iry losses gave the powers a convenient opportunity which 
they were eager to use. The indemnity is an exaction con- 
cerning which young China feels bitter. A better relationship 
‘etween China and our nation may now be established. But, 
cuite rightly, The Times correspondent in Peking demands 
that the scheme should be carefully formulated. “It would be 
utile to turn out batches of highly educated youths who would 
not fit into the social structure of a backward country. We 
want doctors, engineers, architects, road and bridge builders, 
men trained in agriculture, conservancy, forestry, and so forth. 
China, above all, lacks teachers competent to impart modern 
education. There is obviously endless scope for well-doing, 
and needless to say, British communities in China should have 
every opportunity to express their views before any scheme is 
adopted.” 


rom being counted mad. 


Peace Sunday 

This letter must be dispatched before Sunday owing to the 
sterr demands of the Christmas post, but even before the day, 
it may be safely prophesied that on no Peace Sunday has 
there ever been so general an agreement among the churches 
to enforce the call to peace. From the cathedral and from 
the village meeting-house the same call will go forth. Dr. 
Jowett has toiled hard for this day, and he has not spent his 





strength for nought. The resolve which it is desired should 
be shared by all the congregations is in this form: “Knowing 
the terrible evils and suffering which are brought into this 
world by war, I hold it as my bounden duty to fight strenu- 
ously against the things which make for strife whether in the 
world of nations, or in the state, or in the home. And I here- 
by resolve by the help of God to work with all my strength 
for the establishment of peace among men.” In some churches 
the congregation will accept this resolve by standing, while in 
others there is a hesitation to invite the people to affirm any- 
thing at all, until there has been an opportunity for discus- 
sion; the rising of a congregation may have no more signifi- 
cance than the action of any other crowd. There is always a 
temptation to fall in with the majority in order to escape from 
being odd. In all the churches, however, there will be at 
leasi a pause for quiet and prayer. 


* * * 


An Old Story 
Re-dressed 


There is an old story of the chief of a cannibal tribe, which 
was about to eat a missionary. On detecting the color of his 
blazer, the chief spared his life, saying, “I am a Balliol man 
myself; Balliol men do not eat one another.” Balliol is a 
famous college, noted for its scholarship and therefore the be- 
fitting target of undergraduate humor. But the story, much 
enlarged and spoiled, has been actually printed as a serious 
tale of missionary life in either Borneo or Papua! Several 
reputable journals have copied it as a credible story and there- 
by shown their lack of critical power, and their unfamiliarity 
with “chestnuts.” But more seriously, they appear to know 
Whose fault is that? We 
who are busy in missionary work know that the blame must 


be shared. 


so little of the missionary enterprise. 


We have a splendid case, but we have been poor 
hands at putting it before men. It should be excellent “copy” 
and is becoming slowly recognized as such by alert journalists, 
but there are still hosts of them to whom the name “mission- 
ary” suggests nothing but vague memories of childhood and 
“micsionary” boxes and perhaps of an attractive-looking idol 
These men 
are really in this matter back numbers, but they do not know it. 


shown by a travelling missionary on furlough. 


* * * 

The Vision 
of a Moment 

Here is a fine passage from Joseph Conrad: “I have known 
its fascination since; I have seen the mysterious shores, the 
still water, the lands of stealthy 
Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of the con- 
quering race, who are proud of their wisdom, of their knowl- 
edge, of their strength. But for me all the east is contained in 
that vision of my youth. It is all in that moment when I 
opened my young eyes on it. I came upon it from a tussle 
with the sea—and I was young—and I saw it looking at me. 
And this is all that is left of it! Only a moment; a moment 
of strength, of romance, of glamor—of youth. ...A flick of 
sunshine upon a strange shore, the time to remember, the 
time for a sigh, and—goodbye—night—goodbye . ied 


brown nations, where a 


* * * 
The Centenary of 
Matthew Arnold 


It is a hundred years on Christmas day since Matthew 
Arnold was born. His work as essayist and critic will be 
gratefully remembered; his studies of religion seem already to 
belong to a past age, but his poetry lives. If a thought or an 
emotion is to live, it should go to music. There are several 


personalities in each of us, but in few can there be such dis- 
tinct personalities as those which lived together in Matthew 
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Arnold. His poetry would lead the reader to imagine that he 
was a somewhat sad being, forever bearing the burden of this 
unintelligible world, but he was in daily life a peculiarly cheer- 
ful and happy man—an inspector of schools by profession with 
a keen interest in the problems of education. His poetry shows 
no trace of humor, but he was in reality a humorist with a nice 
touch in his satire. It was he who described a typical radical 
dissenter of a former generation, Mr. Bottles of Reigate, who 
was in favor of disestablishment and other reforms and “hoped 
ultimately to marry his deceased wife’s sister.” Matthew 
Arnold sought to make the Apostle Paul speak in his accent, 
but he failed, and useful as his discussions of Paul are still for 
certain aspects of the apostle’s many varied gifts, it must be 
admitted that this essayist and the men of his age and school— 
Jowett of Balliol, Dean Stanley and others—did not get to the 
heart of Paul. 


Methodist Union 

‘Lhere is still a formidable minority against the reunion of 
the Methodist churches, but the movement toward unity grows 
steadily. In the Wesleyan Quarterly meetings there was a 
large majority in favor of proceeding with the negotiations. 
Newcastle, Leeds, and Birmingham were strong for unity. But 
up to the present 106 circuits have voted against it. In spite 
of assertions to the contrary, I believe the real division is be- 
tween those whose immediate concern is to have union with 
their fellow Methodists, and those on the other side who hope 
for a nearer approach to the Anglican church. The Times 
which is peculiarly well informed on ecclesiastical matters and 
venerous in spirit toward the free churches has this comment 
in a leading article: “Methodism has done much for the re- 
ligious life of English-speaking peoples, and in the British 
dominions, as well as in the United States, its numbers steadily 
increase. The chief hindrance to its progress and effectiveness 
has been the rise of the seceding bodies by whom the present 
rroposals for union are now being discussed. Christians of 
other churches will wish them Godspeed, not only for the sake 
of the Methodists themselves, but also because their union 
must be regarded as a preliminary step to that larger enter- 
prise to which the eyes of all Christian men must turn with 
increasing desire.” 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Poor at My Gate* 


ESUS knew men. These parables cut us to the quick. Here 
J is a story of a man who had the power to help and who did 
not. Let us not get lost in this story with speculative 
vagaries about heaven and hell; let us face the central fact. Here 
was a rich man, who neglected the poor at his gate. It is a 
social story, not a theological one. Capital and labor, employer 
and employe, educated and ignorant, rich and poor, capable and 
incapable, powerful and weak, well and sick—all are here in this 
picture. I do not propose to let you wander away into philoso- 
phies and other-worldliness, but to hold you right up against this 
social responsibility. Who is the poor at your gate? Whom can 
you help? The Good Samaritan is in this story, or ought to be. 
Here is a striking situation—a selfish rich man living in a palace; 
a poor, suffering beggar at the gate and the rich man utterly un- 
Why, it is the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew all 
over again. “Lord, when saw we thee a-hungered, or sick, or 
imprisoned, or naked and came not unto thee.” That is it—we 
never see them—those in need. That is the pity of it; we are so 
absorbed in our own comfort and good times that we never are 
touched by the cry of the needy. 
Here was your “certain rich man’’ who had no soul. 


concerned, 


Dean 
* Lesson for Jan. 28, Scripture text: 
Luke 16:19-31. 


“The Rich Man and Lazarus.” 
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Hodges says that he was no more fitted for heaven than a tramp, 
in a freight car, would be fitted for a lecture in philosophy. Dives 
was a coarse man, with no sympathies. He spent all of his 
energy and thought upon having a good, soft, comfortable time 
for himself. He thought of his clothes; only little men spend 
much time thinking about what they wear. He thought of his 
food, the most delicious dishes, the best restaurants, the smartest 
cafes—that absorbed his intellect. I knew a man once who 
thought of only three things: clothes, food and amusement. I 
often think of the narrow world in which he lived and the little 
good his money afforded him. Good books he knew not, lectures 
he detested, only the most trivial music delighted him; he chose 
his associates from among his own kind, gay, selfish, bestial. 
Churches had no place in his thought. He looked down upon all 
who could not or did not live as he did. Sympathy—he had 
none. He never saw the poor at his gate. He was just flesh and 
blood, just body, no soul at all, 

Now, let us face the actual situation: who are the poor at my 
gate? Is there any relation that has a claim upon me? My first 
duty is to my own kin. Do not talk to me about being a Chris- 
tian until you are kind to your father and mother. Is there a 
place under your roof for your parents, and, when tney are 
there are you gracious and kindly to them—always? One of the 
surest tests of essential Christianity is the attitude you show 
toward your old parents. No one can make pastoral calls year 
in and year out and not enter some homes where the old father 
or mother is treated like a dog, or other homes where the aged 
parent is given every mark of finest consideration and love. This 
cuts close—don’t talk about angels and Moses until you settle 
this question ! 

You are an employer of labor. How do you treat your men? 
The unions may exasperate you, the men may seem to give small 
values for large wages, but what is your relation to your men? 
Out of the agitation of the last few years has come the idea that 
the employer who knows his men and who treats them like human 
being avoids strikes and secures the best results. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course, but as a rule, the employer who culti- 
vates the good-will of his men secures it. When the great steel 
strike broke out, there was one plant where all the men stayed 
cn the job. The manager of that mill mixed with his men, called 
upon them when, injured, they were taken to the hospital, was 
interested when the wife or child was ill, often took men home 
in his motor car, called the men by their first names, and allowed 
them to come into his office to talk over grievances. It was just 
plain human contact with a bit of honest sympathy mixed in. I 
know a man who employs 250 salespeople at the busy Christmas 
season. It is a pleasure to enter his store. Courtesy reigns. The 
kindness and human interest of the manager is reflected every- 
where. Talking with a group of industrial secretaries last week, 
I was told that the morals of the shop is almost always the 
morals of the manager, What is true here is true also in every 
other way. My word to employers is: Be human. Men in the 
position of employers may well spend much thought and effort 
in making these human contacts and in bringing all the joy and 
gladness possible to the people who toil for them. 

The poor at my gate. How about the poor themselves? Poverty 
is not eliminated. Every Christmas the “New York Times” pub- 
lishes the story of the “One Hundred Neediest Cases.” What 
stories! but just such cases as lie at your own door. Do you 
care? Do you ever help? I know a man who spends his extra 
money in buying coal, paying rent, settling hospital bills, edu- 
cating young people, and in many other ways actually helping at 
first hand. We must not allow charity organizations to teach us 
enly second-hand ways of helping. Jesus laid his hands upon 
the sick and the poor and we must do the same. 

I do not see how I can escape responsibility. Lazarus lies at 
my gate. He is poor, sick and suffering. He needs my help. It 
will not do for me to dress well and forget his nakedness; to eat 
well and forget his hunger; to enjoy myself and forget his pain. 
I am my brother’s keeper. Lazarus has a claim upon me. Let 
me face the facts and do my duty. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Reply to a “Defy” 


Epitor Tee Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of Nov. 30, page 1494, there is a letter by 
John Josiah Munro, Brooklyn, N. Y., entitled, “A Sample Copy 
Wasted.” Among other things he writes as follows :—‘“Have you 
ever heard of any of the modern ‘liberals’ bringing men and 
women to Christ? Never, that’s not their business. I defy you to 
show men of such faith bringing men and women to Christ”. 
Could you convey to the author of this letter the following in- 
formation: 

I have been a member of Buffalo presbytery for thirteen years. 
I believe that from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of its members would 
class themselves as liberals, For the last ten years or so this 
presbytery has been in the very forefront of all the presbyteries 
in the United States in the percentage of additions to the mem- 
bership of its churches on confession of faith. Its members dis- 
tinctly regard it as their business “to bring men and women to 
Christ” and they are eminently successful in doing so. 

Silver Creek, N. Y. Cart H. Duprey. 


Concerning the Methodist Worm 


Eprtor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your last issue you headed a certain letter “A Metho- 
dist Worm Turns.” Would it not have been better to have headed 
it “A self-styled Methodist worm turns and digs deeper into the 
clammy dirt of ingratitude”? When I read his letter I wondered 
what he thinks when he reads about Judas eating sop from the 
same dish that Jesus did. I wondered what he thinks when he 
reads the account of the Tories of early American history. I 
wondered what he thought and said about Bernstorff and Emma 
Goldman during the world war. I wondered if he knows that the 
door of exit is wide for men who harbor such a spirit as he does. 
I am a Methodist pastor and have no objection to your publishing 
my name and address. 

Trinity M. E. Church, 

Ridgway, Pa. 


C. G. Farr. 





EpIToR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: This may go no farther than the deep recesses of the 
ever yawning chasm of the editor’s waste basket. Nevertheless, 
I desire to voice my sentiments in reference to the letter written 
anonymously and entitled, “A Methodist Worm Turns,” which 
appeared in your good paper on December 28. 

First, I will state, I have been a minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal church for nine years and have always lived in a Metho- 
dist parsonage—my father being a minister before me. I have 
served varied types and kinds of charges and I am just closing 
my third ‘year at this place. My father served a splendid charge 
in the west and was unjustly “bumped,” and I have felt several 
times that men were not being treated just on the square. Really, 
the “Buckner incident” should be aired and that thoroughly and 
all irregularities corrected. 

However, I am honest in my belief that, for the most part, our 
bishops and district superintendents have the best interests of the 
kingdom at heart. Perhaps I am too small a “fry,” yet I have 
never felt that the district superintendent or the bishop were try- 
ing to coerce me and I have always been perfectly frank in my 
statements. 

“This ‘skulking’ popery and hypocritical intolerance” may not 
exist in other denominations and as the openings seem plentiful, 
let the brother find a more congenial place of labor would be my 
advice. Many of our “snifflers” seem to be afraid to leave for 
the appointive system is the only one that assures them a field 
of labor. 

Anything that disgusts me is a lot of “hollerin’” and “carousin’” 
in the name of religion; yet I am old fashioned enough to believe 


that the consecrated man—loyal to his God and to his church— 
will not be forgotten by the churc® and if he should happen to be, 
the heavenly Father knoweth al! things. 

Markleville, Ind. Artuur J. ARMSTRONG. 


EpirokR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with the interest attendant upon complete 
disapproval, the letter in your last issue entitled, “A Methodist 
Worm Turns.” I do not think it fair to Methodism that so 
utterly unfair an article, unsigned, should remain unanswered 
with a signed word. Therefore, I ask only space enough in your 
valuable paper to say that my experience, which runs across 
almost thirty years in the Methodist church, is in utter contradic- 
tion to that which you publish above three stars. I have seen the 
pastorate from the very least prairie circuit to the strenuous city 
church, and say without any qualification that the prime essential 
to advancement is not “whether a man is willing to be a cog in 
a wheel of a machine.” The statement that four sure fates stared 
menacingly at every man of initiative, fervor and independence, 
who enters a Methodist conference, namely, he would become a 
bishop, or be driven from the denomination, or would have his 
initiative removed, or be sent to some obscure place where what- 
ever he did would be harmless, brought a smile to my face. I do 
not lay claim to any of his stated qualifications, but I have watched 
and listened and worked on as best I could, and none of the four 
grave liabilities have happened to me, thank God, and no one has 
ever even tried to dictate my course. These are easy days to 
misdirect criticism in the church. 

Metropolitan Methodist Church, 

Detroit, Mich. 


M. S. Rice. 


Eprtor Toe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Methodist Episcopal church would indeed be in a 
bad way if the editorial, “A Skulking Conservatism” and now in 
your last issue the anonymously written letter entitled “A Metho- 
dist Worm Turns” represented in any fair way the actual situa- 
tion in that church. I still contend that both are gross misrepre- 
sentations of the actual situation, so much so that it is little less 
than amazing that such articles could find space in a periodical 
of such standing as The Christian Century. Behind each article 
is a slender basis of fact wholly misinterpreted. Surely some 
reasonable interpretation from the standpoint of Methodism ought 
to have expression. 

A Methodist annual conference is neither a legislative body nor 
a trial court for heresy. It is chiefly an administrative assembly. 
The all important item of any conference is the making of the 
appointments by bishop and district superintendents. It is up to 
that group of men to place to the best advantage the men accepted 
by the conference itself as suitable men to act as pastors of Metho- 
dist churches. 

There is a definite process whereby that suitability is determined. 
In the case of a man already in the conference it is always in 
order if any one thinks that he is not a suitable person to supply 
a charge to move that his case be referred to the committee on 
conference relations. This is always a committee composed of 
men supposed to be the most able and judicial in temperament 
the conference can furnish. They study the case as fully as 
possible and make report to the open conference. Their report 
may or may not be accepted. 

Now the Buckner case. 
intendents thought that he should not be continued in charge of a 
One of the number moves that the case be referred to 
the conference relations committee of nine. That committee unani- 
mously voted .nat he should be given the “retired relation.” Their 
report to that effect in the third largest conference in Methodism, 
having 419 members, was carried with but three dissenting votes. 


Bishop Stuntz and eight district super- 


church. 
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Of course, the full number would not be present. I do not know 
how many were, perhaps two-thirds. 

Now, does any reasonable person suppose that such a procedure 
could have been carried out unless there was some substantial 
To do so is to suppose that some three hundred 
Christian ministers egregiously stultified themselves. Now it is 
not contended that a mistake may not have been made. Perhaps 
the committee acted without full information. That, of course. 
may happen, and doubtless has, but the process is simply the 
same as takes place in a hundred conferences every year, and the 
fact that complaint is so seldom heard is evident indication of the 
fact that the method works fairly well. 

All this connects immediately with the letter of the young man 
who thinks he was wronged last conference. I do not wonder 
that he wishes to remain anonymous. It is the familiar whine of 
the some one else for his failure. Here 
again it is doubtless true that bishops have appointed men from 


ground for it? 


man who is blaming 
improper motives and without full information, but the ‘etter as 
written charging substantially that the whole Methodist system 
is a mere political ring, that the bishop is simply listening for the 
popular note regardless of justice, and that the average district 
superintendent cannot be trusted to represent a pastor’s case fairly 
is so grossly untrue to life and fact as to be, in spirit at any rate, 
nothing less than libelous. A retraction or apology would not be 
out of order for both articles. 

First Methodist Church, 

La Crosse, Wis. 


E. C. Dixon. 


The Denominational Church 
Epitror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


down of the Denominational Church,” by Joseph Ernest McAfee, 


The article in your issue of December 14 on “The Break- 


deserves further attention. I have listened with intense interest 


But I am unable to see 
Some 
He says, “Everybody, insider and out- 
found it so. In one 
small town where I once lived, a group of elderly men met fre- 


and great profit to some of his addresses. 


how he arrives at some of the conclusions in the article. 
of his facts are erroneous 
sider, wishes the church well.” I have not 


quently to ridicule the church and malign everybody connected 


with it. They even went so far as to write on a bulletin board, 
which they set up on the sidewalk, every derogatory thing they 
could hear about any religious person. 
the 


would be 


It was not that they were 
to the 
They were 


with idea of an undenominational church 


t they 


infatuated 


extent tha satisfied with no other. 
viciously opposed to religion itself and every institution or person 
that represented it. While this is an extreme instance, it is approx- 


imated in practically every community with which I am ac- 
quainted. 
Again, he has a long list of indictments against the present 
-hurches—violations of community loyalty, the production of fac- 
tionalism, etc. That there are true instances of all these things 
only too numerous is readily admitted. Mr. McAfee seems to 
assume that these things exist chiefly as a result of churches being 
denominational, when the fact is that these things exist because of 
the vast viewpoints the people have, their factional 
spirit and conflicting interests. I can take you to communities 
factional strife centers in banks and the churches are 
known to be clear of the responsibility and are trying to produce 
peace. Even a clear field for an institution does not dispose of 


its troubles. Take the public school. 


variety of 


where all 


It is the pride of America, 
Yet 
among its true friends there are now criticisms as severe as all 
that are aimed at the churches. With the expense bill multiplied 
many times until it has often become a heavy burden, we are 
told of political manipulation, fads in the curriculum, games and 
social functions becoming the main things and al! kinds of unde- 
sirable products and by-products. 

Again, Mr. McAfee charges the denominational church with 
hindering the development of competent religious leadership. 
Instances can be readily cited. But however much or little denom- 


and in large sections of our country has no competition. 
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inational machinery may be used to put on the brakes, competent 
leadership for the churches is being developed as fast as the 
people composing the churches will tolerate it. The attitude of the 
people is the main factor in the problem. 

No intelligent person would say that the present ecclesiastical 
conditions are final or would wish that they should be. But they 
furnish the basis for whatever action is practicable leading to a 
better day. It is also unsafe to predict what changes will come 
6r what form they will take when they do come. But from our 
present positions of vantage as religious leaders we can proceed 
in the proper spirit to work for better things. And I see nothing 
more useful that can be done. To say that the churches have 
broken down is too extreme. If they have they should be scrapped 
without delay. But if they are scrapped, where is the power that 
can take what remains and weld it into a unity nobler, grander 
and more effective than the institutions that have been discarded? 
Instead of such an erratic attempt, concrete ideals that are worthy 
and fundamental are needed. And the pursuit of these will lead 
to the larger unity and the better things that are to be. 

Laurel, Neb. W. O. Harper. 


BOOKS 


AND THE Forsipp—eEN Atias. By C. E. Andrews. 
(Doran). A fascinating narrative which in a colorful, 
atmospheric way reveals the picturesque and adventurous ele- 
ments of a little known region of Morocco. Vivid and delight- 
fully humorous. Illustrated. 


OLD 
295 pp. 


Morocco 


BirpsevyE Views or Far Lanps. By James T. Nichols. 199 pp. 
(James T. Nichols, University Place Station, Des Moines, Ia., 
$1.25). An impressionistic presentation of various peoples in 
Asia, Europe, Palestine, and South America. Rich in human 
interest details. 


Tue Settt=mMent Horizon. By Woods and Kennedy. 499 pp. 


Russell Sage Foundation. $3.00. The social settlement is treat- 
ed historically, and its present activities accurately described. 
Encyclopedic in its information, this work will be recognized as 
an authority on its subject very soon. 


Tue Necro Riot 1x Curicaco. By Chicago Commission on Race 
672 pp. Uni. of Chi. Press. If any atonement can 
be offered for the death of the negroes and whites in the race 
riots of 1919, this book is the acceptable offering, being an ef- 
fort looking toward a larger sympathy between the races. The 
chapter on white prejudice against the negro should be circu- 
lated through the land as a tract. 


Relations. 


Tue CHurcH AND THE Ever-Cominc Kincpom or Gop. By Elijah 
Everett Kreske. 316 pp. $2.25. The social conception of mod- 
ern Christianity is set in sharp contrast with the magical formu- 
las of religion. Little space is given to exegesis, the author be- 
ing primarily concerned wiith present-day tendencies. 


Betieve 1N Gop aNv Evotution. By Wm. M. Keen, M.D. Lip- 
pincott. 100 pp. $1.00. Rightly distinguishing between Dar- 
winism and evolution, the author gives abundant reason for his 
faith in evolution as a working hypothesis of creation, and but 
little suggestion of the activity of deity. This is a short and 
convenient summary of the evidence for the current conceptions 
of origins. 


a 


SoctaL Work 1n THE Cuurcnes. By Arthur E. Holt. Pilgrim 
Press. 131 pp. 60 cents. Condensation in treatment brings 
much information in little compass. Concrete studies of the 
churches form the basis of the materials of this book. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL Lessons. By the Monday Club. 
337 pp. $2.00. Outstanding Congregational ministers, 30 in 
number, cooperate to produce the 47th volume of this series. 
The addresses are popular, and are designed for the aid of Sun- 
day school teachers. 
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Town Now Has 
One Men’s Club 

In Whitinsville, Mass., there were 
formerly men’s clubs in each of five 
churches, Methodist, Episcopal, Reform- 
ed, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 
These clubs were very small, for natural- 
ly their clientele was quite limited. Re- 
cently the Congregational club changed 
its name to eliminate any denomination- 
al connotation, and invited the ministers 
of the town into fellowship without 
dues. The result has been a fusing of 
the men’s clubs of the town with a 
substantial membership. The club now 
has funds to secure the very best speak- 
ers of the day, and the community life 
has been greatly enriched by the change. 


Episcopalians Make Largest 
Gain of History 

The figures for the Protestant Epis- 
copal church are being compiled in Mil- 
waukee for the year 1921-22, and they 
show, according to advance information 
from the committee, a net gain of 40,000 
in membership for the past year. The 
Sunday school constituency has grown 
in almost exactly the same proportion. 
It is significant that it is in the section 
of the country where the church is the 
most liberal in its attitude that the larg- 
est growth is recorded. Eastern Massa- 
chusetts leads all other sections, and 
New York follows closely after. The 
Philadelphia area reports a gain of nine 
per cent during the last year, a most 
remarkable increase. In southern cities 
a large growth was also reported. In 
Illinois and Wisconsin where the extreme 
ritualists carry on, the growth is far 
less. 


Commission on Evangelism 
Lists Interesting Facts 

The commission on evangelism of the 
Congregational churches has brought 
out “The Congregational Handbook for 
1923,” sold at five cents per copy, which 
sets forth many interesting facts about 
the denomination. A list of leading Sun- 
day schools is given in the booklet. 
Twenty-five Sunday schools are listed 
with over 865 members, the largest be- 
ing that of Tompkins Ave. church in 
Brooklyn which has 1,895 members. Of 
these leading Sunday* schools, Massa- 
chusetts has 8, New York 5, and Ohio 
6. The handbook also lists the churches 
among the foreign born. There are 250 
Congregational churches among the 
Germans. 


All Churches Join in 
Universalist Centenary 

In the east where evangelicals and 
liberals have dwelt together for a hundred 
years, there is a growing sense of tol- 
erance which makes union services pos- 
sible. The one hundredth anniversary 
of the organization of the First Univer- 
salist Society of Danbury, Conn., was 
marked by a great union service of the 
whole city, in which Baptists, Disciples, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Epis- 
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copalians joined in a spirit of good-will. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of New York 
City who addressed the service stirred 
the audience to vigorous applause in con- 
nection with his remarks on internation- 
alism, in spite of the inhibitions in con- 
nection with a religious meeting. He 
said: “No one with common sense can 
tell me there is not intelligence enough 
in the world to prevent war, and the 
church of the future will take a stand on 
this subject that will have an effect. So 
help me God, as long as I have a voice, 
it will be raised in an attempt to do 
away with war. Until Europe changes 
its mind and way of doing things Ameri- 
ca can have nothing to do with it. If 
Europe wants to Mexicanize itself into 
bankruptcy, that is its business. But it 
shall not drag America down. We are 
not interested in their old rancors and 
disputes.” 


Religious Work Problem 
Still Being Experimented With 

In the various state university centers 
the problem of meeting the religious 
needs of students is still being studied 
with care. At the University of Minne- 
sota there are, of course, the two Chris- 
tian Associations. Some experimentation 
with a student pastor has been carried 
on, but in the judgment of the Congre- 
gationalists, the student pastor idea is not 
favored by the students, who like to visit 
around among the churches quietly and 
particularly dislike having their loyalty 
questioned during this process. The Con- 
gregationalists favor meeting the intel- 


Catholics in Process of Self-Criticism 


HE relatively small growth of the 

Roman Catholic church in America 
has led its more intelligent leaders to a 
process of self-criticism. With a frank- 
ness which is befitting sincere religious 
leaders, America, the Jesuit weekly, re- 
cently printed an article from an anony- 
mous convert who gives his impression 
of the proselyting machinery of his 
adopted church in the following words: 
“I have been to various and sundry ‘mis- 
sions to non-Catholics.’ I have yet to 
hear one that would have convinced me 
in my non-Catholic days. The best one 
I ever heard simply presented the fun- 
damental truths as clearly and cogently 
and lovingly as possible, with barely a 
word on non-Catholics errors. And that 
I believe to be the only way. One man 
I heard illustrates the absolutely wrong 
way. I wish he could have heard the 
comments which I caught here and there, 
not to hurt his feelings, but because he 
was so awfully wasting his time. In the 
first place, he wore a habit which he did 
not seemingly know how to handle very 
well. It got in the way of his gestures 
and he was continually stopping to push 
it out of the way. Now that was a seri- 
ous matter, not alone because most 
Protestants hate what they call “mil- 
















































lectual needs of the students, and once 
a month four denominations, the Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Con- 
gregationalists, come together to hear 
various nationally famed preachers ex- 
pound the gospel. Dr. Ozora Davis is 
a favorite speaker at such gatherings. 


Soldiers Receive Ministry 
of the Church 


At the Speedway Hospital near Chi- 
cago are some of the most pitiable ex- 
amples of the havoc wrought by war. 
Here soldiers who are chronic invalids 
and cripples are cared for by the gov- 
ernment. The Chicago Church Federa- 
tion maintains a chaplain at the institu- 
tion, and different churches send their 
choirs to the institution on Sunday even- 
ings to assist in the service. It is hoped 
that during this coming year Chaplain 
St. Clair will have a good choir for 
every Sunday evening in the year. 


Baptists Now Have Many 
Men in Public Office 

The inauguration of President Hard- 
ing brought into office the first Baptist 
president of the United States, in spite 
of the fact that the Baptists run neck 
and neck with the Methodists for numeri- 
cal supremacy among the Protestant 
forces of the country. It would seem, 
however, that the Baptists are coming 
into a great day of official responsibility, 
for a Baptist newspaper makes the fol- 
lowing claims with regard to the church 
affiliations of many leaders in the South: 
“While a number of southern states did 


linery” and it easily arouses other preju- 
dices, but because he interrupted the at- 
tention of his hearers, and irritated them, 
or roused their amusement. He put up a 
“straw man” which fitted no one and 
when he knocked it down, nothing hap- 
pened. He had not analyzed the Protes- 
tant world at all. For instance, he said 
that Protestants did not believe in bap- 
tism. I thought of my Presbyterian 
cousin, and her anxious baptism and the 
record of the wee grandchild who scarce- 
ly drew breath upon this woeful earth 
ere its soul sped back whence it came. 
He said that Protestants did not believe 
in the indissolubility of marriage, and 
again I bethought me of the couple, mis- 
mated if ever two people were, by tem- 
perament and taste and education, living 
loyally if troublously together for forty 
years, because they had taken each other 
for better or worse, and did not intend to 
evade the responsibility they had as- 
sumed. He said no Protestant had a no- 
tion of the nature of the Eucharist or 
of holy orders, and I wondered just what 
it was I had had myself, and what it was 
that brought me to the door of the 
church. For no human mind outside my 
own had done it.” 
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not hold general state elect ons this year 
and several of them did not have to 
choose a United States senator, in the 
elections that were held Nov. 7, Baptist 
men were elected governors in four 
southern states—Georgia, Florida, Texas 
and Tennessee, while South Carolina 
elected a Baptist lieutenant governor, 
Florida, Georgia and Oklahoma a Baptist 
United States senator, and twenty Bap- 
tist congressmen were these 
coming from the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. In ad- 
dition, eight other Baptist men were 
elected to high state offices and six Bap- 
tist jurists were chosen to the highest 
courts of their respective states. L. E. 
Thomas, state bank examiner for Louisi- 
ana, was chosen mayor of Shreveport by 
a big majority over five opponents, and 
Hon. Clarence Cannon elected to 
congress from the ninth Missouri district 
by the largest majority ever given a can- 
didate in that district Hon. Claude 
Kitchin of North Carolina, re-elected, is 
not only a prominent layman but is also 
minority leader in the lower house of 
congress. The Baptist governors chosen 
were Cary A. Hardee, Florida; Clifford 
M. Walker, Georgia; Austin Peay, Ten- 
nessee; and Pat M. Neff, Texas. The 
United States senators mentioned in- 
clude Park M. Trammell, Florida, Wal- 
ter F. George, Georgia, and J. W. Har- 
reld, Oklahoma. Practically without ex- 
taptist man elected to high 
active in the local 
and the denomination generally. 
Many of them hold positions of respon- 
sibility in the denomination.” 


chosen, 


was 


ception, every 


» os 


office is work of his 


hurch 


Moving Picture Machine 
in Seminary 

The Southern Baptist 
Louisville, one of the largest institutions 
in the country for the training of minis- 
ters, has installed a moving picture ma- 
chine by means of which the manners 
and customs of Bible lands are presented. 
Dr. H. C. Wayman is responsible for 
the innovation. The enrollment of men 
students, according to the last report, 
402. About 250 women students 
are also enrolled, though they cannot be 
cand‘dates for degrees according to the 
charter of the institution. The institu- 
tion makes the claim of having the larg- 
est student group engaged in seminary 
found anywhere in the 


Seminary at 


was 


studies to be 


land. 


Should Not Break 
Fellowship over Evolution 

The number of ministers in the United 
States who would favor breaking fel- 
lowship with their brethren over the 
of modern learning is not very 
Though William Jennings Bryan 


questi al 


large 
and Billy Sunday have put the ban on 
some men because of their intellectual 


majority of the ministry 
subscribe to such a 
Arthur S. Henderson 
“Congregational 
said: “Mr. Bryan 
and a member 
President 


opinions, the 
would cheerfully 
viewpont as Dr 
recently expressed in 
Minnesota’ when he 
i gentleman 
church. 


is a Christian 


of the Presbyteran 
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Birge of the University of Wisconsin was 
recently attacked by Mr. Bryan because 
of his scientific beliefs. President Birge 
is also a Christian gentleman. He has 
long been a member of the First Con- 
gregational church of Madison and a 
deacon of the church. The people who 
know him believe in his Christian char- 
acter. Mr. Bryan believes in the special 
creation of man and in the authentic his- 
toricity of the Genesis account which he 
considers inspired in every detail. Presi- 
dent Birge perhaps believes that creation 
was an evolutionary process by which 
God wrought into being the world, the 
universe indeed, and from a single germ 
of Ife in this world has developed the 
marvelous diversity of life which we 
see today with man as its highest de- 
velopment. Both men believe in the 
same God whom they worship as Creator 
and Father. Why should either question 
the other’s loyalty to Christ on the 
ground of his belief in the method of 
God's creation?” 


Disciples Church Chooses 
Woman Elder 

The eldership is regarded in the Dis- 
ciples church with much the same venera- 
tion as in the Presbyterian church, since 
the forebears of the Disciples were 
Presbyterians. First Christian Church 
of Independence, Mo., of which Rev. 
J. E. Wolfe is pastor, recently took quite 
radical action in electing to the office 
of elder, Miss Mary J. Chiles. Miss 
Chiles has been noted for her philan- 
thropic interests, for she is prominent 
among the donors to the Christian hosp1- 
tal of Kansas City and has established 
a hospital in Manila, P. I., which is 
known by her name. 


Vacation Bible Schools 
Internationally Organized 

The Vacation Bible schools of the 
United States and Canada are now organ- 
ized in a body called the International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible 


Book of Job 


—* presentations of the greatest 
of biblical classics, the Book of 
Job, have been given by scholarly inter- 
preters and professional readers. It has 
remained, however, for a bold producer, 


Mr. Stewart Walker, to undertake the 
work of stage production of the poem 
and present it in a theater in Chicago 


recently. In form the book is a dra- 
matic dialogue with prose prologue and 
epilogue. But the poetic material of the 
colloquy which constitutes the main body 
of the work is so lofty in spirit and so 
lacking in the elements of dramatic action 
that hardly thinks of the work as 
capable of stage employment. Yet Mr. 
Walker has invested it with dignity and 
charm, and has made it a dramatic of- 
fering which may be counted a distinct 
triumph of popularization. 

The prose dialogue is recited by two 
young women effectively placed in niches 
at the sides of the stage. The main scene 
is then disclosed, with the five characters, 
Job, sildad, Zophar and Elihu, 


one 


Eliphaz, 
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Schools. Russell Colgate is president 
and Walter M. Hewlett, secretary. A 
meeting was held in New York in No- 
vember which brought together the vari- 
ous leaders for a discussion of methods 
and policies. Already an effort is being 
made to set up cooperation with the 
International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education. During the past 
year there were 1,000 schools under Bap- 
tist auspices, 1,000 under Presbyterian, 
700 under Methodist, 150 under Disciples, 
300 under United Brethren, and 600 un- 
der other religious denominations. It is 
interesting to note that a thousand such 
schools were organized on a union basis, 
and were non-sectarian in their appeal. 
The workers in their meeting emphasized 
the fact that this was the method by 
which the children of immigrant parents 
were brought under the influence of 
Protestant teaching. In many cases chil- 
dren are reached for the first time by 
the vacation Bible school and are then 
interested in the Sunday school. The 
average expense per child the country 
over for instruction in the Vacation Bible 
schools was $1.12. The churches are 
being asked to put an item in their bud- 
gets for these schools, and the publish- 
ing houses are requested to assist in an 
extension of the literature that is neces- 
sary for the further popularity of the 
movement. 


Large Methodist Churches 
in Illinois 

No state in the middle west has so 
many large Methodist churches as IIli- 
nois, which has twenty-two Methodist 
churches with more than a_ thousand 
members. The largest church is located 
in Decatur with 2,291 members. In the 
Chicago area the largest church is First 
church of Evanston which has 1,667 
members. In Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and South Dakota there are thirty 
churches with over a thousand members, 
Methodism formerly followed the strate- 
gy of many small congregations, but, 


Dramatized 


giving in abbreviated form the passionate 
arguments that constitute the develop- 
ment of the theme. Out of an effective 
storm scene that forms the climax of the 
dialogue, the voice of the Lord brings 
the argument to its masterful close. The 
two readers then conclude the work with 
the reading of the epilogue. 

It is an audacious undertaking, but its 
success as a work of art is evident from 
the close attention it secures from the 
auditors. The presentation occupies 
about two hours, and the stage settings 
of the single scene, the costumes, and 
the lighting effects are appropriate and 
dignified. It can hardly be hoped that it 
will appeal strongly to the average thea- 
ter-go’ng class, for it has too little action, 
and requires too intent a mental attitude 
to appreciate it. But it is an effective 
and impressive presentation of a work 
which every literary critic would class 
among the first half dozen masterpieces 
of all times. Church people in Chicago 
have supported the production. 
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S day follows day, the face of the New 

Year grows more and more familiar; the 
sense of setting sail upon an uncharted 
sea, less and less sharp. Yet the spirit of 
the holiday season of greeting and of giving 
is still about us. 


Before it is altogether vanished, and so many 
of our associations recede into the back- 
ground of accepted things, should we not 
make doubly sure that every one of them has 
been linked to us by something personal, 
something that will endure through all of 
1923? 


One year of THE INDEPENDENT is such 
a link. Our friends have given many gift 


subscriptions this holiday season. Time yet 
remains to give to those friends and asso- 
ciates that have been overlooked. And THE 
INDEPENDENT?’S offer of subscriptions to 
the readers of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
at two dollars instead of three does not end 
until January twenty-fifth. 


Address: 
Independent Subscription Service, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


7 the readers of The Christian Century 
who are not familiar with The Indepen- 

dent we will enter a trial subscription for 
eight months at $1.00. 


The Independent will increase the many 
pleasures of your reading hours. 
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particularly in the cities, the plan is 
now being followed of strengthening 
great churches that become rallying cen- 
ters of the cause and can erect edifices 
that command general attention. 


Ministers Agree Not 
To Marry Divorcees 

The standards of the various denomina- 
tions with regard to marrying divorcees 
vary widely. In the more closely organ- 
ized denominations the national ecclesias- 
tical law governs, but the ministers of 
denominations which have congregation- 
al government act largely on their own 
discretion In Montgomery, Ala., the 
ministers recently entered into an agree- 
ment not to marry any divorced person 


unless the scriptural cause for divorce 
existed. 
Churches Asked to Back 
up Law Enforcement 

Rev. Philip Yarrow, secretary of the 
Illinois Vigilance association, recently 


presented to the public authorities in 
Chicago affidavits concerning moral con- 
ditions in the city, which show that 
operating with an openness 
not known in Chi- 

It is expected that 
a grand jury will be appointed which will 
conduct an investigation of the charges 
brought by the clergyman. Dr. Yarrow 
is known as a fearless fighter, and years 
leader of the organization of 


brothe Is 
and 
cago for many years 


are 


shamelessness 


azo as 


Christian young people in Chicago he 
made a name for himself. He charges 
the mayor with connivance at the condi- 


tions. In his appeal to the churches for 
cooperation he says “Periodic raids 
by the police accomplish little. Their 


chief value is to show the futility of that 
procedure and the more intel- 
ligent attack. They would be unneces- 
sary if the underworld were convinced 
that the city authorities resolutely meant 
buctaecss and that they would not tolerate 
When certain places are re- 
the and then months 
later are found openly conducting their 
unspeakable operations, something is 
When places are described min- 
utely to the mayor of Chicago and then 


need of 


open vice 


ported to police 


wrong 


four weeks later are still doing  busi- 
ness with even an increase in the num- 
ber of inmates, there seems to be need 


of a formal investigation.” 
Publicity Booklet Will 
Soon Be off the Press 
The National Publicity conference held 


in Chicago in the autumn brought to- 
gether a program full of interest and 
practical value The Chicago Church 


Federation conference will shortly issue 
a booklet in which the most valuable 
things said in the meeting will be pre- 
served. The following suggestions given 





THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT: An Introductory Course. By 
Haven McClure (President English Coun- 
cil, Indiana State Teachers Assoc.) 

An elementary introduction to the docu- 
ments, based on leading world scholar- 
ship, for the younger student and general 
reader. The New Testament phenomena 
in the light of modern science treated in 


minute detail. $1.50. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearbern St., Chicago, Ill. 
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by the speakers to the publicity com- 
mittees of the churches are to be in- 
corporated. “The most effective way 
to reach the crowd and interest them in 
the church is through the daily news- 
paper in cities of 250,000 and over. Get 
on good terms with the newspaper by 
occasionally furnishing news which does 
not especially concern you or your parti- 
cular church. It pays in dollars to ad- 
vertise. One metropolitan church in- 
creased its loose collections to $22,000 
in two years, certain other smaller 
churches showing a proportionate in- 
crease. Advertising lifts the standard of 
preaching and service in order to make 
good and come up to the advertising. 
Magazines spend large sums in taking 
page advertisements in the daily news- 
papers. It pays, or they would not do 
it. In church announcements put the 
attractive features first. Don’t say, ‘The 
First Presbyterian church,’ but say, 
‘How to Be An Optimist: This subject 
will be discussed at the First Presbyter- 
ian church.’ ” 


Baptists Turn Over 
Territory to Presbyterians 

The retiring Baptist missionary in the 
Soho district of Pittsburgh recently ac- 
companied the Presbyterian missionary 
on the rounds of the possible parish and 
introduced the former Baptist constitu- 
ency to the new worker. The Presby- 
terians are anxious to begin a work that 
will make its largest appeal to Jews 
while the Baptists have been at work 
largely among Russians. The Presby- 
terian missionary in this section is Rev. 
J. J. Welenteichhich. 


Cornerstone Laid for Great 
Building in Honolulu 

Central Union church in Honolulu 
laid the cornerstone on Dec. 3rd for an 
impressive new structure which is being 
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erected at a cost of $250,000. The church 
school is to be added later at a cost of 
$40,000. At the ceremony of the corner- 
stone laying, Rev. H. V. White spoke 
for the City Federation of Churches and 
Hon. W. R. Farrington, governor of 
Honolulu, for the larger community. 
Rev. Albert W. Palmer is pastor of the 
church which now has 1,327 members. 


Croatians Fall Away from 
the Roman Church 

The Jesuit weekly called America is 
now bewailing the defections from the 
faith in Croatia. The Servians and 





Does Your 
Church Need 


A Bell? 

A Pulpit? 

A Library? 

A New Organ? 

A New Window? 
An Altar Cloth? 

A Memorial Tablet? 


Answer our advertisements. Lead- 
ing Firms and Publishers advertise 
in The Christian Century. 

















“NOTHING IS MORE NEEDED IN OUR LAND TO-DAY 
THAN THE STRENGTHENING OF THE FAMILY ALTAR.” 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 








“For giving thought direction for the day, 
Scripture is incomparable, and this volume gives 
the Scripture direction for the day and furnishes 
the soul with wings in the selection of some noble 
hymn in part or whole, and then fortifies the 
soul for endeavor for the | with a kindly and 
visionful prayer.’’—Bisuop Wiiu1AM A. QUAYLE. 


Cloth, net, $2.00. 
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MORNING PRAYERS FOR 
HOME WORSHIP 


By GEORGE SKENE 


Leather, 
Morocco Divinity Circuit, gilt 
Postpaid. 


ilt edges, boxed, net, $5.00. 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS— 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


“There is a great variety and beauty in these 
petitions, and even where the identical words 
are not used they will be usefully suggestive to 
the priest of the household. ould that this 
book might be a means of rebuilding thousands 
of family altars throughout the Church.” 

—Tue CuristiAN ADVOCATE. 
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Exiles for Christ 





Cut made from photo of part of the 5000 children of the Harpoot Orphanage trudging the 


500 weary miles to Beirut for safety. 


Lester James was killed and Enoch R. Applegate wounded in raids on this trip. Both were 


Americans. 


All Christians Driven Out 


Two and a half million Christians are involved in the 
catastrophe that drives them out of Asia Minor and 
Thrace in wholesale exodus. Great multitudes of 
Christians are fleeing in terror. Their misery is be- 
yond words. They are women, children and aged 
people, the men of military age being missing. 


If they are later allowed to return, our need for funds 
will be multiplied. 


The children in orphanages in the interior are being 
moved to places of safety in the coast cities. 


What Will You Do About It? 


You have the power of life and death. 
The number of orphans and refugees saved, depends 


directly on the generosity of American givers; to no 
other source can they look for aid. 


A large increase in gifts is necessary to move the or- 
phans, to assist refugees, and pay the higher costs in 
the coast cities. 


$5 a month saves a child. 


$60 will maintain it a year. 


REMEMBER FEBRUARY 4TH 


The International Convention gave hearty endorsement to the Near East Relief and ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee which requests that an adequate presentation be made and of- 
ferings received in all churches and Bible schools on February 4th, unless they are cooperating 


in a community campaign on another date. 


Fill in pledge below and mail to the state Near East Relief office, or to the Near East Relief, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


For one year (unless cancelled), I will give per month the 


amount checked (X) below: 


$ cash gift 
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Croatians are one people racially, but a 
long time ago by the accident of political 
division they became divided in religion, 
the Servians continuing in the Orthodox 
church while the Croatians became Ro- 
man Catholics. In the political realignment 
of Europe the two groups are once more 
under one government, and now there 
is a strong reaction against Romanism in 
Croatia. A Croatian national church has 
been formed, America states. 


Methodists Connect up 
with Coue 

The Methodists have established a 
church in the student quarter of Paris, 
and recently erected a beautiful chapel 
to house their congregation. Monsieur 
Wirich, the pastor of the new. congre- 
gation, began his work two years ago 
with house meetings, and has rapidly 
gathered about him a considerable con- 
stituency. Recently Prof. Emile Coue 
was invited to give lectures on auto- 
suggest'on and the little chapel was filled 
with seekers after the new healing. 
Rooms have been provided for the 
working out of a social program in con- 
nection with the church. 


Raises Question of 
Academic Freedom 

Should a professor in a denominational 
college be willing to teach that the earth 
is either round or flat, as the constituency 
may demand? Dr. Arthur Wakefield 
Slaten, recently dismissed from his posi- 
tion in William Jewell College in Mis- 
souri, thinks that it is the duty of a 
professor to tell the truth in his classes 
just as he sees it. The board of trustees 
that has employed him feels that its duty 
is to protect a body of dogma that the 
aptist denomination is supposed to stand 
for Dr. Slaten recently gave out the 
following interview to the public press: 
“The real issue is far greater than a 
mere personal one. It is far greater than 
the removal of a teacher against the 
protest of the faculty and student body. 





Free to Ministers for Postage 


“The True Christian Religion,” 1008 
pices, postage 20 cents 

“The Apocalypse Revealed,” 1100 pages, 
postage 20 cents. 

“Heaven, the World of Spirits, and 
Hell.” 30 paces, postage 15 cents. 

“Arcana Celestia,” Vol. 1, 800 paces. 
postage 15 cents. 

The above works of Emanuel Sweden. 
borg are furnished Free, only to ministers, 
except postage, as indicated, which may 
be sent In the form of stamps, check, or 
money order. 

REV. L. G. LANDENBERGER 
S741 Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is the the issue of academic freedom. 
Shall the teachers in denominational 
colleges be free to teach what their re- 
searches convince them to be true, or 
shall they be controlled in their teach- 
ing by the opinions of non-professionals 
who assume to know the truth already? 

“Suppose the rank and file of the Bap- 
tists in Missouri believe that the earth 
tool: its present position in six days, and 
is only six thousand years old. It would 
be absurd to require the professor of 
geology to teach this. Mathematics, 
chemistry, sociology and every other 
subject must be taught in accordance 
with the fullest knowledge available, and 
not merely in accordance with supposi- 
tions that chance for the time to be 
popular. Otherwise no progress is pos- 
sible. 

“A bacteriologist or a surgeon has 
technical knowledge which in teaching he 
is bound to assert, whether his con- 
clusions accord with lay opinions or not. 

“The same freedom must be granted 
to teachers of religion. They are in 
honor bound not merely to repeat par- 
rot-like the conclusions of past think- 
ers, but to think themselves. As leaders 
they dare not merely shape their teach- 
ing to fit the opinions their constituency 
already hold. That is the mark of the 
demagogue and the charlatan.” 


Moses Set Over 
Against Darwin 

The Fundamentalist Ministers’ associa- 
tion of Chicago, a small group. of con- 
servative preachers, recently brought 
William Jennings Bryan to Chicago to 
speak on evolution. He addressed a 
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large congregation in Moody tabernacle 
on the evening of Jan. 8, on the theme, 
“Moses vs. Darwin.” With his charac- 
teristic weapons of ridicule and emotional 
appeal, Mr. Bryan made an attack on the 
laboratory scientists, and widened by so 
much the more the gap between young 
people and the church. 


Second National Sunday School 
Convention in Argentina 

Columbus day is celebrated in Argen- 
tina as well as in the United States. 
There it is called “El dia de la Raza’— 
“the day of our race (the Latin race).” 
October 12th was the day for the opening 
of the second convention of the National 
Sunday School association of the Argen- 
tine republic and it was also the date 
when a new Argentine President was in- 
stalled in office. Rev. George P. How- 
ard, Sunday school secretary for Argen- 
tina and special representative of the 
World’s Sunday School association, in 
describing the gathering said that he was 
somewhat concerned as to the effect 
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Breaks New Ground in the Field 
of Religious Discussion. 


NEW CHURCHES 
FOR OLD 


By John Haynes Holmes 


Facing the alarming facts of declining 
church attendance and loss of ecclesi- 
astical influence, the author of this 
important book is not satisfied to ap- 
peal to people to stand by existing 
churches, but calls for a wholly new 
statement of religion which shall work 
itself out into a new form of church 
organization. A_ revolutionary, but 
sincerely constructive work. 


$2.00 at All Booksellers 


Send order and 8c extra for postage. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIL. 
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By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


A firm grasp on the elemental truths of Christian belief together with an 
unusual ability <o interpret everyday experiences in terms of spiritual reality, are 
chief among the outstanding qualities of this volume. 
“It is a highly disciplined and nobly restrained mind which Dr. 
There is a gritty human quality which prevents his 
being academic, and a sure touch as he moves about the experiences of life.” 


PILGRIMS OF THE LONELY ROAD 


“A very unusual group of studies of the great 
mystics, and shows real insight mto the deeper experience of the religious 
Add 8 cts. postage for each book. 
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these two national events might have on 
a convention but neither a holiday nor 
an inauguration kept the Sunday school 
leaders away. For several months all 
the Sunday schools had been advised of 
the event and the territory covered was 
equal in size to the United States east of 
the Mississippi. The program was both 
inspirational and practical. Many must 
still be shown the value of the Sunday 
school and this is accomplished in part 
by seeing the fine work which is being 
carried on by an active organization. 


Noted Educator 
Passes Away 


William Shannon Morrison, professor 
of history and economics at Clemson 
college for the thirty years since the in- 
stitution was established, died suddenly 
of heart failure on Christmas night at 
his home. He was not only a foremost 
educator of his state, but he was inter- 
ested in religious work as well. He was 
a faithful member of the Methodist 
church of his city, and a contributor to 
all good causes. 


Bill Introduced Supporting 
Federal Council Position 

A number of Christian organizations in 
America have passed resolutions urging 
that some of the refugees from the near 
east be admitted to the United States by 
special act of congress in spite of the 
present regulation of immigration. This 
proposed action is defended as a philan- 
thropic act. The refugees from Turkish 
territory are estimated to be a million 
people. Congress is now considering the 
Keyes-White bill which would permit the 
commissioner general of immigration to 
admit in excess of existing quotas refu- 
gees from the Turkish territory whose 
admission is applied for by a relative in 
this country. The relationship may be 
as distant as uncle, aunt, niece or 
nephew. The organization supporting 
such legislation are the Near East Relief, 
the Y. M. C. A., the missionary boards, 
and the Federal Council. 


Union Service Packs 
Church at Midnight 


The good old Methodist custom of 
observing Watch night on the eve of 
the New Year seems to be spreading 
among the churches. The Chicago 
Church Federation commended _ this 
practice in recent resolutions sent to the 
churches in their area. In Springfield, 
Ill., the summer union service committee 
held a service at First Christian Church 
from ten o'clock to midnight on Dec. 
31. A large part of the services was 
musical, but addresses were made by Rev. 
Eugene M. Antrim, Methodist district 
superintendent, and Bishop Nicholson of 
Chicago. A chorus of 125 voices led the 
music and the congregation numbered 
1,200 people. 


Many Peace Sermons 
Have Been Preached 

More than ten thousand clergymen in 
the United States wrote in to the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches for materials to aid 
them in preparing peace sermons in con- 





nection with the Christmas season. This 
organization reports the largest corre- 
spondence in the history of the office. 
The churches are now taking their duty 
to be builders of world brotherhood more 
seriously than they have previously in 
this generation. 


Churches Make Rapid 
Gain in Liberality 

The statistics on church giving in 
America are of a very encouraging sort. 
It is estimated that the salaries of minis- 
ters have been advanced twenty per cent 
since 1918, and in many denominations 
pension systems have been set in opera- 
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tion. The money given in America to 
religious work during 1922 was $550,000,- 
000, or more than five dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the land. In 
addition to religious giving, the benevo- 
lence of American citizens to certain 
large philanthropic projects was two bil- 
lion dollars. This sum does not include 
grants by legislative bodies, but repre- 
sents the philanthropy of the private 
citizen. The foreign mission budgets of 
the American denominations reach a 
total of forty million dollars during the 
past year. American Protestantism has 
never been more sacrificial in its spirit 
than during the recent years. 


De 








gious Poetry 


Compiled by 
CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D. 
12 mo. 876 pages. 

A well-balanced collection of religious 
poems classified under a rather detailed 
analysis, helpful and really valuable in 
itself, and supplemented by indices to 
facilitate reference. 00. 


The Religion of Science 


By WILLIAM H. WOOD 
Dartmouth). 


( 

The boek that you have been looking 
for. Gives science its due, but keeps it in 
its place; and, then, goes on to vindicate 
the right of revealed religion to contin- 
ued supremacy in heman life. 

“Distinctly new.”—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 

“A cool analysis of the facts which show 
the religion of science will not work.”— 
The Continent. 

“First-rate apologetic for those who re- 
gard the metaphysical work of physical 
scientists as destructive of all religious 
value.”— President Charles M. Jacobs, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Matter and Spirit 


By JAMES BISSETT PRATT 
Author "a “The Religious Consciousness.” 
A professor of philosophy of world 
standing boldly champions the psychology 
of the Bible as to the nature and consti- 
tution of man. A body blow to material- 
ism. $1.50. 


The Idea of God 


By CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
Professor of Christian Theology 


(Chicage) 

“Perfectly at home in all branches of 
modern thinking related to his problem. 
Shows convincingly that belief in a per- 
sonal God is, again, possible to the aver- 
age modern mind.”—Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. $2.50. 


Modernism in Religion 


y REV. J. MacBRIDE STERRETT 
“thls words may be profitably studied 


“BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR WOULD DO WELL TO GIVE GOOD HEED TO : 
ITS EMPHASIS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATION ANDIY FRATERNITY.”"—The «© 
Expository Times. - 

hd - 
The Return of Christendom 
By Various Writers 
INTRODUCTION BY CANON GORE 

The authors find the elements of a distinctive Christian sociology, ane to check 
the work of disintegration now going on, implicit in the Catholic faith. $1.75 

“Their exposition of the Faith would meet with warm approval in every ‘Church in 
Christendom.”—The Expository Times (Edinburgh). : 

’ ° by all who have the interests of Chris- : 
The World’s Great Reli- 3.1) So." Th : 
“Full of passion and vigorous thinking, ¢ 


and there is an absorbing love for Christ 
in every chapter.”—The Presbyterian Ban- 
ner. $1.60. 


The Art of Preaching 


By DEAN CHARLES BR. BROWN 
(Lyman Beecher Lectures, 48th Series). 
“One of the ablest preachers in America 

describes the mighty opportunity of the 
preacher with delightful humanness of 





style.”"—Southern Churchman. $1.75. 
“Direct, instructive and helpful ad. 
dresses on preaching the Gospel.”—Herald 


and Presbyter. 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., LL.D.. 


First published Tec., 1922. Cloth, 12 mo. 
400 pages. $2.00. 

If your school has never tried it, see the 
difference it will make to put personal 
copies of this book into the hands of a 
class of high school age that compares 
favorably with the text books used by 
them in history. rhetoric, etc. 

Not much of the biographer and a great 
deal of biography about this life of Jesus. 


Preaching and Sermon 
Construction 


By PAUL B. BULL 

“Pronounced in Great Britain as the 
best book in many years on its subject. 
Mr. Bull knows the inside life of the 
preacher. Scholarly, informative, analyti- 
cal and as full of meat as an eager man 
could desire."—Western Christian Advo 
cate. $2.50. 


The Theory of Ethics 


By PROF. ARTHUR K. ROGERS (Yale). 
Author of “A Student's History of Phil- 
osophy,” ete. 

Cloth, 12 mo. §1.50. 

A fine example of the assistance that 
penetrating reflection can afford to the 
man interested in discovering and realiz. 
ing the ends that make life positively 

worth living. 
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A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION.—A scientific 
description of the religious consciousness and of the 
laws underlying its action. 

The psychology of religion is a branch of general 
psychology. It seeks to collect the facts of the 
religious consciousness, systematize them into a 
scientific description, establish laws of sequence 
between them, and if possible explain them by the 
ae of various general psychological prin- 
ciples. 

* Tae Mersops or THE PsyYcHOLOGY OF 
Rewiaion.—1. The collection of data.—The first 
task of the psychological student of religion is the 
collection z trustworthy data. Three principal 
methods have been used for this purpose. The 
first is a ey of individual experiences as por- 
trayed in autobiographies, letters, and other spon- 
taneous expressions of religious persons. The second 
method is the collection of answers to definite 
questions from a number of persons through the 
use of a questionnaire. The third method investi- 
gates the relatively objective expressions of social 
religion furnished by the cults, beliefs, institutions, 
and sacred literatures of various peoples. 

2. Advantages and dan- 


In connection with the py | of conversion some 
work has also been done on the psychology of reviv- 
als (notably by Davenport, Fryer, =~ Fursac). 

The first psychological studies of mysticism ap- 
— in France, at the end of the 19th Century. 

e most important of these were from the pens of 
Murisier (Les maladies du sentiment religieux), Leuba 
(“‘Tendences fondamentales des mystiques Chreti- 
ens,” Revue. Phil., 1902), and Delacroix (Etudes 
d'histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme, 1908). 
James's Varieties was also chiefly a study of mysti- 
cism, and differed from the three other works named 
in giving a less naturalistic interpretation to the 

henomena concerned. Recent writers on the sub- 
ject are still divided on this a of interpreta- 
tion, Boutroux, Miss Underhill, and Mrs. Hermann 
refusing the naturalistic view, which is supported 
by Flournoy and various psychiatrists. 

A large part of the more recent work on the 
psychology of religion has been devoted to the 
question of the origin of various religious phe- 
nomena, and to the nature and scope of religious 
custom, or social habit, in early society. These 
investigations have been based in part upon the 

results of historical and 





gers of these methods.— 
The first two of these 
methods have the advan- 
tage of studying religious 
experience at its source. 
On the other hand, their 
automatically selective ten- 
dency emphasizes an un- 
usual type of character. 
The third method has 
the merit of objectivity 
but the great disadvan- 
tage of giving us either 
anthropology or sociology 
rather than psychology. 
All three methods have 
their value if used criti- 
cally. 

3. Systematization of 
data.—The psychologist, 
having collected and criti- 
cally examined the facts 
of the religious conscious- 
ness, arranges them so 


that is wanted. 





Especial regard has been paid to the 
psychology and history of religion. 


The article on this page has been 
chosen to show the nature of the survey 
employed in the longer articles. Each is 
so divided and sub-divided that time 
need not be taken to read the whole 
when light is being sought on only one 
particular point. But the bird’s-eye view 
of the whole field is there ready when 


anthropologieal research, 
in part upon child psy- 
chology, and their aim 
has been to interpret the 
various sociological and 
hen em phenomena in- 
volved in such a way as to 
throw new light upon the 
nature and workings of 
the religious conscious- 
ness. In Germany, the 
leader of this branch of 
research is Wundt(Volker- 
psychologie, 1909), who 
maintains that religion 
can be understood only 
from the point of view 
of its origin. Much sug- 
gestive work upon the 
nature of religion has 
been done in France by 
Durkheim and his school, 
which would derive reli- 








that they may throw light 
upon each other, and interprets them on the prin- 
ciples of general psychology. 

RisE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ScIENCE.— 
Writers on the philosophy of religion, from the time 
of Augustine and even of St. Paul, have dealt with 
certain psychological factors of religion, but the 
application of modern critical and empirical methods 
to the study of religion hardly antedates the last 
decade of the 19th Century. The first technical 
work of this sort was probably that of a group of 
investigators connected with Clark University, the 
impetus coming from President G. Stanley Hall, 
important results being obtained by Leuba (‘‘The 
Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” Am. Jour. 
of Psy., 1896, and other articles) and Starbuck 
(The Psychology of Religion, 1899). The principal 
subjects investigated by this group of sapeneleane 
were connected with the development of the relig- 
ious life of the individual, in childhood and par- 
ticularly during adolescence, the chief emphasis 
being put upon the phenomena of conversion. 
Further work was done upon the latter problem by 
Coe (The Spiritual Life, 1900) and James (The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, 1903). James's 
data were drawn chiefly from the study of unusual 
individuals—a disadvantage largely counterbalanced 
by the insight and suggestiveness of the treatment. 


gion from the conscious 
relation of the individual 
to the group. The leading American investigators 
of the social and genetic problems of religion are 
King (The Development of Religion, 1910), Ames 
(The Psychology of Religious Experience, 1910), and 
Leuba (A Psychological Study of Religion, 1912). 

Other problems of religion that have been inves- 
tigated by psychologists are belief (Pratt, Leuba, 
and others), the subconscious and religion (James, 
Coe, and others), religion and value (Hoffding, 
King, Ames, Coe), prayer, religious sects, religious 
leaders, and allied subjects. Fairly complete sur- 
veys of the whole field are Coe’s The Psychology of 
Religion (1916) and Pratt’s The Religious Con- 
sciousness (1920). 

III. StGNiricaNce IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 
RE.iGIon.—The psychology of religion has thrown 
new light upon the nature of religion and upon the 

rinciples that govern the religious consciousness. 
t has shown slisien to be deeply human, and no 
mere extraneous phenomenon which might well be 
outgrown. At the same time it has made it plain 
that religion cannot be identified with any creed or 
ractice but is rather an attitude of the entire 
uman mind, reacting toward the Cosmos and 
toward society. The essentially social (as well as 
individual) nature of religion & also been em- 
phasized. That religious mental states obey the 
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“IT’S REALLY MARVELOUS TO HAVE ALL THIS 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE CONDENSED IN A SINGLE 
BOOK RIGHT AT MY ELBOW” 


So spoke a clergyman of wide experience and scholarly 
training concerning the great volume, 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

This is a new book which every thoughtful or studious person 
must have. It is a whole religious library in one book—the 
product of a hundred authorita- 
Do You Know— tive scholars—clear, compact, 


accurate, authentic. 





The facts as to the historicity 


of Christ? This book is now going to 
en Se py en the library tables of all leading 
medan is an offshoot of the ministers, bishops and laymen 
Christian religion? d h 
Why: Brahminism drove Bud- who want to know and who 





dhism out of India? 


That the Roman religion last- 
ed twelve hundred years? 


Hus, Wyekit and Lather?! — Vgices of Approval from All Quarters 


The history of the idea of 


must know. 





Heaven and ered : The New York Christian Advocate: “Useful, especially because of its 
The great book “Against Cel- up-to-dateness and non-technical treatment of words and subjects. 
sus? ‘ on ° + 4s = 
The origin and development of The Presbyterian: “It is more than a dictionary; rather an encyclo- 
Hedonism? pedia. —— . 
mm... roe; of yd The Baptist: “A convenient one-volume dictionary likely to be used by 
at this le (2000 years B. C.) 7 mes sees = ias.” 
had higher morals than many its possessor more aes many volumed encyclopedias ; 
men of today? The Continent: “Convenient, compact, dependable. ' 
That the Immaculate Concep- The Christian Work: “The appearance of this volume is a notable 
- dogma was promulgated in event.” 
What is Jewish Christianity? Religious Education: “A book quite indispensable to the private library 





of every minister, student and teacher of religion.” 
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HE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS sets forth in compact form the / The 
results of modern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, / Christian 


both primitive and developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe Century, 
and the most important mission fields, and the important phases of Christian be- 508 Sout! 

lief and practice. It also covers both social and individual ethics. All sub- y, enti Me 
jects of importance in the field of religion and ethics are discussed. J Chicago, Ill. 


About one hundred scholars have cooperated with the editors, including 


© 
ie a a . . : -¥ Please send me a copy of 
well-known specialists in their respective fields. The articles are written i as ictionary of Relision 


historically, objectively, without speculation or propaganda, and in s- and Ethics at once and charge 
so far as possible by those most in sympathy with their subjects. Pd to my account. I will pay for 
> same within thirty or sixty 
Not only should every minister possess this book; every Sun- > days. 
day school teacher, every Bible student who takes his study ©) 
seriously, should have it at his elbow. It is without doubt. / The book to be sent to 
the most useful one-volume dictionary of religion published siete 
in decades. Do not neglect to send in your order today. 4 \*****seeees 
i | SN ai ncshnrancecnedendscdeabbumemeuneanees 
Price of Book $8.00 Plus 20 Cents Postage | PT eee ee 
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THE YEAR'S GREATEST BOOKS ON’ RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


The Reconstruction of Religion 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, of the University of Missouri. 


A vindication of the teachings of Jesus from the standpoint of modern sociology. 

Says Professor George A. Coe: ‘The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncom- 
promisingly frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly.” 

S. Parkes Cadman: “A valuable contribution to the task of rebuilding the world in justice and 
peace. 


Prof. Edwin L. Earp (Drew Seminary): “In my judgment, after careful reading, this is the 
most thorough analysis of the whole range of religious thought and practice from the point of 
view of sociology since Rauschenbusch.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell: ‘Any one depressed on the religious outlook will do well to 
read it. I found its optimism positively bracing—with none of the bad after effects which 
come when optimism is not grounded in feason.” 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall: ‘I found real edification in this remarkable book.” 

Prof. Franklin H. Giddings: ‘I rate it one ofthe three best religious books of recent years.” 

Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell: “The bestbook I have read in five years. I am urging all 
my ministers to read it. Sane, scientific, and loyally Scriptural.” 

Prof. Charles Foster Kent: ‘Its spirit throughout is not merely critical, but constructive. In 
fearlessly declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of our modern social prob- 
lems he has voiced a conviction that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today.” 

Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross: ‘This is a great book, profound, logical, lucid, good tempered, 
and wise. I do not see how any serious man—least of all a clergyman—can afford to neg- 
lect it.” 


Price, $2.25 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Church in America 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, of Union Theological Seminary. 


To all who have won from yesterday's experience the hope of a better tomorrow’ — 
so reads Dr. Brown's dedicatory word, and he could not more effectively indicate the 
spirit of the book. He says further: “Ihold with growing conviction the thesis to 
which this book is devoted; namely, that it is vital to the future success of American 
Protestantism that we re-think our doctrine of the church; not that we should continue 
our discussion of church unity in the abstract, but we must determine what should 
be the function of the church in our democratic society and come to a definite under- 
standing how the existing churches can see that this function is adequately dis- 


charged.” 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Question of Democracy to the Church of The Church as Spiritual Society and as Ecclesias- 
Today. tical Institution. 


The Religion of the Average American. _ Soy pr in the Maa gr . 
: e Church Specializing for Service. 
Emerging Problems. The Churches Getting Together. 


The Wider Outlook. The Church as a School of Religion. 
Where the War Left the Church. Finding and Training Leaders. 


The Old Religion in the New Intellectual En- Thinking Together. 


vironment. The Contribution of the Church to the Democ- 


The Church and the New Social Order. racy of the Future. 


What reason is there for believing that the church will do the work which may be expected 
of it by the forward-looking men and women of our generation? That is the question 
Dr. Brown attempts to answer in this book. 


Price, $3.00 plus 14 cents postage. 
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